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INVITATION. 


ites are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Apropos of his article on “‘Amendments to the 
Constitution,” printed elsewhere in this 
issue, we reproduce on the front cover page a 
recent photograph of the Hon. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, junior Senator from Massachusetts. It is 
not needful to tell New England readers about 
Senator Lodge’s career, but to previous brief 
biographies it may be well to add the important 
fact that he, Secretary Root and ex-Senator 
Turner of Washington, are the representatives 
of the United States on the Alaskan Boundary 
Commission. 


he annual report of the state board of health 

tells us that the births in Connecticut, during 
the year the report covers, exceeded: the deaths 
by more than fifty-four hundred. The births, 
by the way, numbered twenty thousand two 
hundred and ninety-four, and there were almost 
a thousand more boys than there were girls. In 
most aspects this is a satisfactory showing; but 
if the population continues to grow along exactly 
the same lines, Connecticut will soon have to 
borrow girls from Massachusetts. 

he old proverb which exhorts the cobbler to 

“stick to his last” is not to be taken too 
literally. If the cobbler declines to absorb some 
general information, or if he persists in using 
his tools in the wrong place, trouble is liable 
to ensue. Briefly to illustrate: A society in 
Southington, Connecticut, undertook to give a 
ball the other night, and hired a hall for the pur- 
pose. The janitor of that hall is only inciden- 
tally a janitor, the mending of shoes being his 
regular business. Therefore, when the society 
instructed him to wax the floor for dancing, he 
waxed it energetically—but he used shoemakers’ 
wax. 


‘o encourage New Hampshire grangers to|P 


make much of Arbor day—Saturday, May 2d, 
in that state—the state grange offered prizes 
amounting to two hundred dollars to the six 
subordinate granges that set out “‘the largest 
number of shade and ornamental trees around 
their homes, along the highways and in public 
grounds within their respective jurisdictions.” 
It was provided, however, that all such trees 
must be at least one and one-half inches in 
diameter, and that the prizes shall not be 
awarded until after the fall inspection of granges 
in 1904, when each competing organization will 
be credited with the number of trees then living. 
‘¢ Titerature on a little oatmeal,” a joke of Sydney 
Smith’s which Andrew Lang has lately 
borrowed fora motto of the Scottish universities, 
is a phrase familiar in spirit to many an Ameri- 
can youth. It is understood that the next 
annual report of the Yale bureau of self-help 
will show that not fewer than a hundred stu- 
dents at that university, probably a considerably 
larger number, are supporting themselves entire- 
ly by their work, while going through college. 
Doubtless there is not a college in the country 
that cannot boast of undergraduates who are 
making the same brave fight. It is to be wished 
that all had the equivalent of the Yale bureau of 
self-help, an institution that puts men in the 
way of many helpful opportunities. If a poor 
man is willing to do double duty for the sake 
of an education, the least his college can do is to 
try to give him a chance. 
"= Methodist minister who in 1899 was sent 
to a certain hamlet in central Massachusetts 
found a population of two hundred and four, a! 
congregation of fifteen persons, one hundred and 
thirty-five dollars subscribed for his support and 
no parsonage. The parsonage had been burned 
a few months before, and the minister thought he 
could make a good beginning by rebuilding it, 
combining a vestry. People laughed when he 
talked that way. However, one man said he 
would give four trees toward the structure pro- 
vided the minister would cut them down himself. 
The minister did so. Then another man offered to 
contribute all the trees the minister could cut in 
a day, and the minister took an early breakfast 








and laid low eighteen fine spruces. After a 


while people began to notice the work and to} 
take an interest in it, and by such gifts from the | 
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farmers the minister accumulated fifty thousand 
feet of lumber. Then he started to build, from 
plans drawn by himself. 

A few Sundays ago the minister told some of 
the story before a Springfield congregation which 
had heard of his enterprise, and had volunteered 
some financial help. At that time the vestry- 
parsonage was practically completed, and people 
who had seen it said it was handsome, conve- 
nient, and well suited to the needs of a country 
society. The builder had received but one cash 
subscription larger than fifteen dollars. Not a 
stroke of work had been done until he knew 
where the money was coming from to pay the 
bill. As has been intimated, he did a large 
share of the work himself. Possibly this 
minister is not a great orator, but in the wood- 
lot and elsewhere he has been preaching some 
pretty effective sermons. 
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THE CLAIMS OF THE SMALL SHOP. 
Bb stock in trade is principally periodicals, 

stationery, cigars and soda, but the propri- 
etor also acts as agent for a laundry and takes 
orders for ice, coal, kindling-wood, picture- 
framing and fine sewing. Nor is hers a “gen- 
eral store’”’ at a country crossroads, as one might 
infer from this extraordinary combination of 
wares and functions ; on the contrary, it is only 
a mile or so from the business center of a large 
city and in a densely peopled neighborhood. 


The ey Ty husband is a clerk on a small 
salary. She is a thrifty, energetic woman, and 
because they have no children and housekee} ing 
did not take up all her day, she persuaded him 
to invest their savings in the shop. She bought 
the business from two maiden ladies, who in their 
turn had bought it from an old man. ‘Two other 
proprietors had previously tried and failed to 
make the place pay, but the clerk’s wife, undis- 
mayed by these omens, courageously looks 
forward to a modest success. 

In every city there are scores or hundreds of 
such ventures. Sometimes periodicals are the 
basis of the business; sometimes dry-goods and 
“notions,”’ or aay and candy, or light gro- 
ceries. As in the case described, the shop may 
be located in a residential district which is slowly 
being transformed to.a business quarter. Others, 
again, are planted in a new neighborhood where 
— may come and trade may grow—or may 
n 


In either event, the pioneers have “a hard row 
to hoe,” and frequently their personal circum- 
stances are such as would strengthen a general 
appeal for syugeity. It may be a childless 
woman who wishes to help her husband—or has 
to support him; a man who is beyond the - 
for hard work; an old woman who could do 
nothing else. Generally the merchant has put his 
or her little all into the place, and failure may 
involve more 7 personal distress than would 
= caused by collapse of a big firm down- 

wn. 

But there is room enough for the smaller folk, 
or many of them, and on the-score of public 
utility alone they deserve their share of a neigh- 
borhood’s custom. City people who read these 
lines will recall many times when such a little 
shop has ‘done them a good turn. They wanted 
something in a hurry, perhaps; the small shop 
saved them steps; very likely it saved them 
money, too, for prices may lower in such 
laces than in big shops t sometimes make 
one pay for “the name of the thing.” 

_For all these reasons it is right and wise to 
view the small shops kindly—perhaps to go a 
little out of one’s way to patronize rather than 
to avoid them. The least one should do is to 
make prompt payment of the small dealer’s bill, 
and give him sympathy poe cate - in the 
bargain, remembering that small beginnings may 
have great endings, and that the American prin- 
ciple is to give every one a chance. 
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FOLLOWED BY WOLVES. 


iberian wolves are frequently described as 

ferocious in the extreme, and travellers 
across these snowy deserts go armed in order 
to defend themselves from an attack. But Mr. 
Victor Meignan, in “From Paris to Pekin,” 
relates an experience which occurred during a 
ride through a pine forest in Siberia, and which 
throws some doubt upon the ferocity of the 
wolves. 


One night, when the moon was pouring down 
a fiood of silvery light over the snow-capped 
trees, we caught “ it of a pack of enormous 
wolves, about two hundred yards ahead of our 
sledge. “Wolves!’’ cried our driver. “Wolves!” 
I repeated, getting out my revolver and laying it 
down in readiness while I hastened to charge 
my rifle. I had everything ready and was wait- 
ing for a serious attack. waited with panting 
breath for the realization of a long-cherished 
exciting dream. 

Being the best armed, I knelt beside the yems- 
chick with my revolver, rifle, and a formidable 
big knife. The driver and Constantine both 
smiled at me, and wondered what feat of prow- 
ess I was about to perform; and their smiles 
evidently proved their experience. As soon as 
the wolves heard us they all stopped, turned 
round attentively to face us, then watching us 
afew moments without moving, and finding we 
were drawing nearer and nearer, turned and 


| trotted along the road before us in the same 


— like a pack of tired hounds after a good 
y’s run. 

Instead of a thrilling scene, I had to content 
myself with a spectacle provokingly prosaic, 
for there was nothing more to interest me than 
the tame march of fifteen fine wolves, fleeing 
calmly at our approach, at a respectful distance 
before us. 

It seems that the depth of the snow in the 
forest impeded their free course, and the poor 

ts consequently preferred taking their way 
over a road well beaten down, even by their 
enemies. 

We kept each other company in this way for 
a mile or more, when the approach to a vilege 
induced them to turn off and plunge into the 
depth of the forest. 





HAND Typewriting, Bookkeeping, etc., in- 
SHORT ly po div pugl instruction day am evening ; 
none too old to learn. Call or send for circular. en in 

. Boston C ial College, 18 Boylston Boston. 


&t., 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DuxBURY, Mass. Individual teaching. Send for 
pictures and circular. F. B. KNAPP. 5. B. 


When in search of health 
Come Here and rest for mind and body. 
Your physician will agree. rough Pullman Car Ser- 
vice ‘rom Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Booklet free. 


STEU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N.Y. 


illi j Academy for Boys. 
Williston Seminary ,422{eryion, Mase 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools, 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 


Biology. New Athletic Field, ¢ mile and straightawa 
track. 68d year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Principal. 


. 4 
University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
aw. Elective courses in Tanguagre, Sciences, 
History, etc. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
about ayear. Geo. Emory Fellows,Pres.,Orono,Me. 


COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-fourth year opens 
September 16th. Ample instruction in actual practice. 

J. H. JACKSON, A. M., M. D., REGISTRAR. 
Near City Hospital, Shawmut Avenue, BOSTON, MAss. 


MY SITUATION 


With J. L. HAMMETT CO. was obtained for me by 
Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand. 
—NELLIE 8S. BURNHAM, Waketield. Write to Burdett 
College, 64 Washington Street, Boston, for Journal. 


HALMERS’ 
GELATINE 


























A Delicious Dessert. 


Full of Nourishment— Wholesome. 
Easily Prepared—Easily Digested. 


Takes the place of pudding and 
pastry, and makes the meal more 
satisfying and complete. 

Goes further and costs less than 
any other. The standard for 
thirty years. At all Grocers. Get 
Chaimers’ if you want the best. 

Free Sample and Valuable Booklet, 
“Gelatine Dainties,”’ sent on request. 
JAMES CHALMERS’ SON, 
Williamsville, New York. 















This School Fits Its Studeats 
for the Career of 


Professional Nurs 


through s study course in th 
theory of Nursing by carefully pre- 
res personal corre- 

ce. A full Catalogue mailed! 

upon application to the school. 


School of Nursing,} 
218 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 



































DONT-THROWAWAY YOUR 
OLD CARPETS 


Twentieth century skill and brains 
allow of little waste. Your old carpets 
are now ready for you to 


SEND THEM TO US 
so that we may reweave them into at- 
tractive Rugs that will wear for years. 

The quality of our work, together 
with our reasonable charge, has won 
for us the Jascuege and good-will of 
thousands of thrifty housewives through- 
out New England. 











Write for further particulars. 
LEWIS BATTING CO., Walpole, Mass. 











RIDGE’S FOOD 











Well babies are a great comfort; 
sick babies are an awful care. 


babies are a perpetual joy, for they 
are properly nourished and therefore 
are well—and being well they are 
happy. Ridge’s Food has a record 
of over thirty years. We'd like to 
send you copies of letters from 
people who have used it, also a 


FREE SAMPLE. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 
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HERE is a Range that gives 
the cook perfect control 
over draft, heat and fuel, and 
enables her to defy emergen- 





Is a Perfect Cooking Outfit, adapted to any condition 
of climate or any emergency in fuel. 
where an end hearth range cannot be used. May be 
had with or without Gas Attachment and makes 


Cooking a Pleasure. 


Send for Descriptive Circular of complete line 
of Hub Ranges and latest advertising novelty. 


SMITH &6 ANTHONY COMPANY, 
48-54 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Hub Ranges and Heaters and Sanitas Plumbing 
If not sold by your local dealer, order direct. 
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With Gas 
Attachment 


It fits in places 
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HERE do you suppose I have 
been ?’’ said Barbara, coming 
in at the farmhouse door with 

a fine color in her cheeks, and her gray 

eyes very bright indeed. Evidently she 
had been doing something daring, and 
had enjoyed it. 

**T don’t know,’’ replied Helen, help- 
lessly. Barbara always took her quieter 
sister’s breath away by remarks like this, 
for no one could tell what such incarnate 
energy might, could or would do next. 
‘*But you’ve been away all morning in 
the city, so I suppose —’’ 

‘*You might suppose forever, and you’d 
never hit it!’’ said Barbara, sitting down 
with an air of triumph in the big chair. ‘‘I 
have been to see Cousin Joshua Evans!” 

Helen gasped. ‘‘Barbara Lennox, you 
don’t mean to say —”’ 

‘*No, I didn’t ask him for a cent!’’ said 
her sister, laughing. ‘‘I’m just as proud 
as you are, my dear; and besides, I know 
Cousin Joshua well. He would lend to 
strangers before he would to his poor rela- 
tives—it’s such a bad precedent. Cousin 
Joshua is a business person, so I went to 
him on a business errand.’’ 

‘“‘What was it?’’ asked Helen, with a 
bewildered look. 

‘*You’d never guess,”’ said Barbara. ‘‘It 
came to me suddenly on the way to town. 
You know the strawberry patch, and how 
much better the plants are turning out than 
we thought they would? Well, I was fig- 
uring up how many boxes we should need, 
and I couldn’t see where we were to get 
them, for they’re forty cents a crate of 
forty-eight boxes this season, and we’ll need 
more than a hundred crates, anyway. We 
haven’t enough money to get more than 
half.’’ 

‘*Not quite half,’ said Helen. ‘I 
counted up last week, and we have only 
nineteen dollars to spare for them.’’ 

**Worse and worse!’’ cried Barbara, with 
mock solemnity. ‘‘Well, as I was thinking 
it over, it just came into my head that 
Cousin Joshua had been running that old 
hotel for a good many years, and buying 
countless crates of strawberries every season, 
and there must be, probably, dozens of 
empty crates in his cellar that he couldn’t 
use and didn’t want—except, perhaps, for 
kindling-wood. So I thought it wouldn’t 
hurt to ask him about them. ”’ 

“I wouldn’t have liked to do it, just the 
same,’’ remarked Helen. 

“TIT didn’t like it,’’ replied her sister, 
candidly, ‘‘especially as Cousin Joshua 
received me, so to speak, on the defensive. 
But I began by reassuring him. ‘I haven’t 
come to ask you for money, Cousin Joshua,’ 
I said. ‘I don’t want any money—not a 
cent! I came to see you about our straw- 
berry-crop. And I don’t want you to buy 
our berries, either, for we can sell them at good 
prices without any trouble, and we are going to 
have a fine yield.’ ’’ 

‘*What did he say ?’”’ asked Helen, feebly. 

Barbara laughed. ‘‘He was fairly puzzled. 
He began to be a little interested, too—I could 
see that; and there was just the tiniest twinkle 
in his eye, Helen, as he said, ‘Well, Barbara?’ 
It was that twinkle that made me feel able to 
unfold my plan. 

** ‘Cousin Joshua,’ I said, ‘we want crates 
for our berries, and second-hand crates are the 
cheapest. I’m sure you have a lot empty in 
your cellar, and more coming in every day from 
the South with the berries in them; and I have 
come to ask your lowest price for them. It’s 
a matter of business. You are probably using 
them for kindling-wood. Now it would save 
you money to buy kindling, and sell the crates 
to me at twenty cents a piece, wouldn’t it?” 

“Cousin Joshua sat and looked at me for a 
minute. You can’t imagine, Helen, how curi- 
ous that look was. Then he actually laughed. 
‘That’s business,’ he said. ‘Barbara, I never 
would have believed it of a Lennox. How 
many do you want? And how about berry- 
boxes by themselves—not in the crate? I some- 
times get them that way, you know.’ 

“**T’ll take crates and boxes both—all I can 
get,’ I said. ‘If I can have them, Cousin 
Joshua, I’ll come to-morrow with the wagon, 
and take all you have in the cellar now. Then 
I’ll stop in every week or so for the new crates 
that come in. After the strawberries are 
through we will need some for the raspberries 
and blackberries, too.’ 

““*Done!’ said Cousin Joshua. ‘Come in to- 
tnorrow and get the first load. You’ll take all, 
and for the whole season, —that’s the bargain, — 
at twenty cents a crate?’ 

_ ** “All that are in first-rate condition,’ I said, 
‘2 my most businesslike tone—you ought to 
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COUSIN JOSHUA STOOD AMONG THEM, SMILING BROADLY. 


have heard me, Helen,’’ and Barbara giggled 
at the recollection. ‘‘That seemed to please 
Cousin Joshua. ‘You’ve got some Evans blood 
in you, Barbara,’ he said, quite approvingly. 
For the first time in his life, I believe Cousin 
Joshua felt kindly toward a poor relation !’’ 

*‘O dear!’”’ said Helen. ‘‘It will seem too 
good to be true if the strawberries turn out well, 
and we get the boxes cheap, and all the rest. 
Something will go wrong, I know it will!’’ 

“You Cassandra!’’ cried Barbara, jumping 
up and hugging her sister. ‘‘You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. We’re very lucky girls, 
compared with some. We own the farm, and 
we have enough to eat, and if our clothes are 
shabby, what does that matter ?’’ 

‘*But that doesn’t send you to college,’’ said 
the older sister. ‘‘I do think Cousin Joshua —’’ 

“Well, I don’t think Cousin Joshua ought 
to send me to college!’’ exclaimed Barbara. 
‘‘And I wouldn’t want to go that way. If I 
can’t work my own way through college some 
day,’’ and the eighteen-year-old head went up 
with a toss, ‘‘I’ll go without it. We’re going 
to make something out of our strawberries, and 
if that isn’t enough, I’ll wait another year, and 
another, till I have enough saved to go. 
And Cousin Joshua is really helping a little, 
you know, by selling us cheap berry-boxes— 
bless his cousinly heart!’’ 

Barbara drove off the next day in the old 
wagon, behind the frisky colt, with the light- 
est of hearts. Of course Cousin Joshua’s crates 
would not be enough for half the crop, but the 
sale of the first berries, now within a week of 
ripening, would help pay for the rest. Suppose 
that Cousin Joshua had two dozen crates now, 
and might furnish four dozen more during the 
season ; that would help lower expenses by ten 
dollars at least. 

Five thousand boxes of berries, after paying 
the pickers one and a half cents a quart, and 





deducting the price of boxes, would bring, at a 
fair average market price, four hundred dollars, 
of which perhaps a hundred could be spared 
toward going to college—perhaps more. The 
yield would be five thousand at the least, but 
maybe—joyful thought!—eight or nine, since 
the two acres in berries were good soil, and this 
was the first bearing. 

How the girls had worked over those berries! 
The strawberry patch at the Valentine farm, 
beyond the creek, was the only one ahead of 
theirs in the neighborhood, although nearly 
every farmer around the city raised berries. 

With such pleasant thoughts, Barbara drew 
up before the side entrance of Cousin Joshua’s 
hotel,—the largest one in town, for Cousin 
Joshua Evans was a wealthy man,—only to 
come down from her visions with a sudden 
shock, as she realized that the boxes with 
which the whole sidewalk was piled were 
strawberry crates. Cousin Joshua stood among 
them, smiling broadly. 

“*More’n you expected, eh?’’ he asked. ‘‘I 
didn’t think to have so many myself, but come 
to clean out the cellar there were a good many, 
that’s a fact. You see, we runa restaurant, and 
folks order berries in season and out. When the 
season’s on we use six crates a day, the steward 
tells me. The dealers used to take away the 
boxes, but now we have to buy box and all.’’ 

Evidently Cousin Joshua felt he had the busi- 
ness end of the bargain. Barbara’s pride rose 
to the occasion. 

‘*The more the better,’’ she said, bravely. 
**T don’t believe the wagon will hold quite all of 
these, Cousin Joshua, but I’ll make two trips.’’ 

‘‘Guess you’ll have to,”’ replied her cousin, 
regarding her quizzically. ‘‘I’ll get the porter 
to load them on for you,’”’ and soon the wagon, 
piled high with rattling, dusty crates, was 
started homeward on its first trip. 

Helen, seeing it come up the lane, ran out 
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to meet it, and found Barbara in a very 

brown study indeed, for she had figured 

out on her way home that there would 
be, at the very least, twice too many 
crates for the crop. 

‘“‘And what’s more, Cousin Joshua 
knows it, Helen,”’ she said, ‘‘for he was 
chuckling to himself all the time the 
porter loaded them on. I threw out two 
damaged crates, though;’’ and then, at 
the very absurdity of the thing, Barbara 
laughed, and Helen laughed with her, 
until the colt whinnied, feeling that he, 
too, ought to join in the fun. 

Barbara drove back the same afternoon 
for her next load. But this time she came 
home radiant, caught Helen round the 
waist, and danced a wild jig with her over 
the floor. 

‘‘Il’m even with Cousin Joshua!’’ she 
announced, breathlessly. ‘‘I’m more than 
even—I’m ahead! Whom do you think I 
met? Old Mr. Valentine, and he hasn’t 
bought his berry-crates yet, and I offered 
him a few—just a few, as a great favor, 
Helen—for twenty-five cents, and he jumped 
at the opportunity, and he’ll take all he 
can get. 

**So.when I got to Cousin Joshua’s, I 
asked him if those were all he had in the 
cellar ; if he was quite sure he couldn’t find 
some more, and that I did hope he would 
have two more loads this next week ready 
for me, and I would come in again on Sat- 
urday. And he looked—O [lelen, if you 
could have seen how queer he looked! 
Dear old Mr. Valentine! He gave me a 
lot of advice about our berries, and about 
the best commission houses, and all that. 

‘“*And now I’ve got to scrub out my 
crates,’’ Barbara went on, “and wipe out 
every box, and get them in first-rate order 
and just as good as new, barring the berry- 
stains, before I take him over two dozen to 
begin with. ’’ 

Off she danced in high glee to the barn 
to commence operations. Barbara was 
never one to let the grass grow under her 
feet. 

Meanwhile Cousin Joshua Evans was 
feeling a trifle ashamed of himself. A 
bargain was a bargain, to be sure, and 
poor relations were poor relations, and yet 
Barbara, Lennox, with all her inexperience, 
had evidently the beginnings of business 
sense, a thing which Cousin Joshua admired 
above all else. 

‘I’m not going to let her off,’’ said the 
shrewd old man to himself, ‘‘for business 
is business, and she’s got to learn. But I 
don’t see why, if she’s got good berries, 
and early ones, I mightn’t as well buy 
them as anybody else.’’ 

Accordingly, on Saturday, when the last 
crate was being hoisted into the wagon by 
the porter, her cousin surprised Barbara by 
saying, in his deliberate drawl]: 

‘“*T’ll give you twelve cents a box any time 
next week for your best berries, if you have any 
to bring in.’’ 

‘*How many boxes?’’ said Barbara, coolly, 
but mistrusting her ears. 

** All I can get,’’ replied Cousin Joshua, with 
such evident quotation that Barbara smiled in 
spite of herself, and felt more kindly toward the 
old man than she had ever done before. 

Twelve cents a box was a first-rate price 
for strawberries, with no commission to come 
out of it; and Barbara drove in herself the next 
week with the berries, plucked in the dew of 
the morning, and as temptingly ripe, fresh and 
firm as berries could be. 

‘*They’ll do,’’ said Cousin Joshua, approv- 
ingly. ‘‘You can keep on bringing them in, if 
you want to,—not more’n six crates a day, 
though,—and I’ll take them.’’ 

**I don’t have to pay for the crates more than 
once, do I,’’ said Barbara, demurely, ‘‘no 
matter how often I carry them backward and 
forward ?”’ 

Cousin Joshua stared and then looked very 
much amused. 

**Once is enough,’’ he said. ‘‘You’re learn- 
ing, young lady. Bring in the berries, and I’ll 
pay market price every week—that is,’’ with 
a twinkle, ‘‘if they’re good clear through te 
the bottom of the box.’’ 

‘*You needn’t be afraid on that score. I 
won’t cheat you, Cousin Joshua, even if you 
are a relation,’’ and Barbara drove off on the 
word, leaving Cousin Joshua’s face rather a 
study behind her. 

‘*She’s an independent piece, 
‘*Well, that’s the Evans blood, too. 


”* he said. 


She takes 


| after her mother’s side—not much Lennox milk 


and water there. She’s going to get along.”’ 
It would have pleased him, perhaps, to hear 
Barbara say to her sister that day, much to the 
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latter’s surprise, ‘‘Helen, I like Cousin Joshua. 
Blood is thicker than water, after all, and he 
and I are getting really cousinly, in a business 
way !’’ 

Week followed week. The strawberries ripened 
in weather that was fine beyond expectation, 
and eight thousand and twenty quarts were 
picked from the two-acre patch. 

When Barbara had figured up the amount 
due for crates carted away from the hotel, de- 
ducting those in which she had carried her 
berries over and over again, she made out a 
neat little check to Cousin Joshua Evans for 
sixty dollars, and took it in with her one 
morning late in June. 

‘*Humph! Much obliged,’’ said her cousin, 
holding the slip of paper in his hand. ‘‘Did 
well with your berries, eh ?’’ 

‘*First-rate, Cousin Joshua,’’ returned Bar- 
bara. ‘*The commission men were a little 
troublesome to deal with sometimes, but we 
made a fair profit on every quart, taking it all 
together. ’’ 

‘‘Why didn’t you ask me to help you with 
the commission men? I could have given you 
points,’’ said Cousin Joshua. 

‘*T know you could,” said Barbara, ‘‘but I 
wasn’t going to ask you. I have to learn for | 
myself, you know, if I want to be a good busi- 
ness woman. ”’ 

She said it so smilingly and her eyes were so 
frankly good-natured that it was impossible to 
take offense. 

‘‘Humph!’’ said Cousin Joshua, and tucked 
the check in his pocket without another word. 
But he was not angry; Barbara knew that. 
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that the real Cousin Joshua had been reached | with us, Cousin Joshua,’’ she said. ‘“There are 
at last, and slipped her hand into his with the | a lot of things I’d like to talk over with you.’’ 


perfect confidence of a kinswoman. 


And that is how Barbara’s college course 


“‘Of course you’re going to stay to dinner | came out of a berry-box. 
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By Charles Jenney Jackson 


in a drizzling, misty March dawn in mud 

among the ‘‘niggerheads’’ (boulders) on 
the side of a rather steep bluff of the Des 
Moines River in Wisconsin. Sometimes they 
slid, for the ground was frozen hard under the 
mud. Boots, trousers, coats, hands and faces 
were muddy; their guns were muddy; muddy 
was Ponto, the old setter that followed them 
dejectedly. But the boys were very happy 
until they descended to a point from which they 
could see the river through the mist; and then 
they saw that the ice, on which they had ex- 


Ti boys, sixteen years old, were stumbling 


| pected to cross, was running out. 


Frank Hurd was one of the boys and I was 
the other. We had meant to go duck-hunting 
in the big slough.at the head of the long island. 
But instead of the previous evening’s field of 
honeycombed but sufficient ice, a chocolate- 
colored flood was rolling before us, and falling 
thunderously over the riprap dam two hundred 
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WE PULLED ON THE CABLE, HAND OVER HAND. 


She was not quite prepared, however, for 
Cousin Joshna’s next move, which was to drive | 
out and call upon his young cousins at the farm 
one morning. 

‘*T’ve just heard,’’ he explained, without any 
preamble, ‘‘that you’re aiming for a college 
course, Barbara. I don’t know that I hold 
with college for most young people—they’ve got 
no sense when they go in, and no sense when 
they come out. But I guess you’re not one to 
get burt by it, and anyhow, if you’re bent on 
going you’ll go, and nothing will stop you. 
That’s Evans. When the Evanses start to do a 
thing they do it. 

‘*Now I’ve made sixty dollars out of this 
berry - box deal,’’—his eyes twinkled,—‘‘and 
there’s some profit in running a hotel, too. I 
don’t know how much you’ve saved toward 
going to college, but I’ll just say this: Draw 
on me for the rest, and you’re welcome to it. 
No, don’t thank me, for I’m doing it to please | 
myself. One thing I’d like to know, though. | 
What did you do with all the extra crates? 
Split them up for kindling? You couldn’t begin 
to use all you paid me for. I knew you didn’t 
want them, and yet you never let on but that 
you wanted them all.’’ 

Barbara’s eyes had filled with tears of grati- 
tude, but now she began to laugh instead. 
**O Cousin Joshua,’’ she said, ‘‘I sold them to 
old Mr. Valentine, who owns the next straw- 
berry patch, and I made five cents on every 
erate! The only trouble was, you didn’t have 
enough !”” 

Helen trembled. There was not enough 
Evans in her to comprehend the probable effect 
of this upon her cousin. But Cousin Joshua 
brought his fist down upon the table with an 
emphatic bang. 

**Good for you, Barbara Lennox!’’ he said, 
and then laughed as he had not laughed for 
years. 

Helen wondered if this genial relative could 
really be Joshua Evans; but Barbara knew 








yards farther down-stream. The narrow, 
shallow river is subject to freshets, and more 
rain than we knew of had fallen in the country 
up-stream. 

Lament was useless; our intrepid march 
through the mud and rain seemed to have been 
in vain; so we turned about, stumbled up the 
bluff, and had almost reached the roadway 
which meanders along the upper levels of the 
bluff, when Frank brightened up. 

‘*Why can’t we cross by the old cable?”’ he 
said. 

Why not, indeed? We had often crossed by 
it. Old Ponto cocked his ears in sympathy, 
and we hastened up the road for a distance of 
about one hundred and fifty yards. There we 
beheld a three-quarter-inch wire rope secured 
to a small gnarled oak that twisted up among 
the boulders of the slope. Not far below the 
tree was the cable-car, a rough, narrow box of 
boards, hung to pulleys. A bolt jammed into 
the pulley-block held the car from running back 
down the sagging cable. 

The car had been hanging there unused all 
winter, while people crossed to the island on 
the ice. Indeed, it never was used except 
when freshets, or the forming or breaking up 
of ice, made the stream impassable by boat 
or on foot. This cable had been established by 
settlers on the island, that they might have 
some way of crossing ‘‘at a pinch”? in spring 
or fall. 

I had never liked crossing in the cable-car, 
although no one had ever come to grief in it. 
On that rainy morning I felt less inclined than 
ever to use it, for the oak-tree seemed to be 
leaning outward more than usual. Frank 
admitted that this might be so, but he got into 
the box without hesitation, called Ponto to him, 
held out his hand for the guns, and took it as 
a matter of course that I would follow. 

So I climbed into the car. Frank instantly 
pulled the bolt out of the pulley, and away we 
went down the sag. At the lowest point the 








box seemed nearer the water than we had ever 
before known it to be, but perhaps we had 
never crossed at so high a stage of the river. 
On we ran by force of gravity, losing momentum 
as we trundled up the incline. 

When we seeméd likely to stop, we pulled on 
the cable, hand over hand, to bring the car a 
few yards nearer the willow to which the cable 
was secured. There Frank blocked the pulley. 
We got out on the low bluff of the island, and 
struck through the dripping woods across the 
‘*big bend’’ until we emerged on the bank again, 
a mile above the dam. 

There an unexpected sight met our eyes. 
The river, as far up as we could see, was a 
grinding, restless field of dirty ice-blocks and 
drift stuff—tangled treetops, logs, and the refuse 
gathered by the waters from above. Such a 
jam was not unusual, but we were curious to 
see what held it this time. So we followed 
round the bend and discovered that a gigantic 

sycamore had fallen into the river and lay 
half-athwart the stream, its bare, white 
arms pointing down and waving menacingly 
on the troubled water. Against its upper 
side the ice and drift swashed and crunched 
and surged, but the roots of the old giant 
held in the muddy bank. 

‘*‘Won’t it roll over the dam in great 
shape when it breaks!’’ said Frank. ‘‘But 
the eable,’’ he added, soberly. 

‘*That’s so,’’ Iadmitted, thinking how 
the car had not cleared the water by more 
than four feet when we came over. The 
tremulous branches of the sycamore would 
far overreach the cable, were the tree 
floating with the current. However, it 
seemed still strongly rooted, and so we wan- 
dered, and soon forgot the whole matter. 

It was after four o’clock when we turned 
home again along the rough, muddy logging 
roads. More than once that day we had 
come’to the water, and each time had found 
it creeping up higher on the dank leaves of 
the low places. The river was certainly 
rising at a tremendous rate, but that gave 
us little concern. At last, in the growing 
dusk, with our game-bags filled, we came, 
tired, wet and hungry, to the clearing of 
Jabez Young, a farmer whom we knew. 

‘*How’d you boys get over here?’’ he 
said, in surprise. 

We told him that we came over in the 
eable-car, and intended to go back in it. 

‘*Now, boys, you’d better not think of 
such a thing. The river has been booming 
all day, and there’s a jam up yonder. 
Supposing it comes down on you? You 
boys will just stay all night with me.’’ 

‘*We can’t do it, Mr. Young,’’ said Frank, 

decidedly. ‘‘Our folks would think that we 
were drowned, or that we’d somehow shot one 
another. You know yourself that my mother 
couldn’t stand a night of anxiety like that. 
She’s never strong, and she’s been nervous 
lately.’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t know, Frank,’’ said the 
farmer. ‘‘Your mother is nervous, that’s a 
fact; and she would suffer, there’s no denying 
it. But a night’s anxiety won’t kill her. I’m 
not so sure of her standing it if you were 
drowned trying to cross in that crazy car.’’ 

‘*But it isn’t any crazier than it was this 
morning. We crossed all right.’’ 

‘*Water’s two feet higher, boys.’’ 

‘*Well, what of that, Mr. Young? We were 
four feet over it crossing this morning.’’ 

‘*Well, maybe you can do it,’’ said Mr. 
Young, reluctantly, ‘‘but my advice is, don’t! 
I wish to gracious I could take you over in my 
skiff, but I’m afraid to go out in the dark in this 
current, with that jam liable to come down at 
any time, and the mill-dam roaring away below. 
Boys, I wish you’d stay.’’ 

But I was nearly as anxious to get home as 
Frank was, and for a similar reason. Mr. 
Young could barely persuade us to have a bite 
of warm supper at his house. We bolted the 
food, left half our ducks behind us, shouldered 
guns and game-bags, and plunged away on the 
darkening woodland road, with Ponto at our 
heels. Before we had gone half a mile the 
night had settled down with a driving sleet- 
storm, but we stumbled on, hearing ever more 
clearly the hoarse murmur of the dam. 

A secret fear that the car might not be where 
we had left it must have been in Frank’s heart 
as in mine, for he cried out joyfully just as I 
did, when we ran against the taut steel cable. 
The box was there. Boys, game-bags, guns 
and dog went into it in short order. 

I knocked the pin from the pulley, and we 
shot out and down swiftly in the darkness. 
Suddenly Frank, who was in front, staring 








ahead, half rose and shrank back against me 
with a scream. The next moment—swish— 


jamp—slash—we had struck the current. Fora 
few moments the box plunged like a boat; then 
the water poured into the wide cracks and the 
car stopped. 

For perhaps three seconds the current pulled 
steadily on the car, straining the cable to its 
utmost tension; then our box rose and skipped 
up-stream as if the trees ashore had sprung back 
after bending. At this backward jerk poor old 
Ponto went overboard with a yelp, and we never 
saw or heard him again. 

Again the box sank in the current and went 
down with it; again the wire tightened, and 
again we skipped up-stream. This movement 
was repeated frequently, but the pull and the 
rebound lessened in force each time, probably 
because the trees which carried the cable took 
and kept a certain bend. No doubt the oak 
had been more loosened at the roots since morn- 
ing. Soon our box was stationary, save for a 
curious, uneasy, undulatory motion ; but it was 
tipped at a sharp angle, with the current draw- 
ing the bottom down-stream. 

Wet, shivering, clinging to the sleet-covered 
ropes which attached the box to the pulleys, 
we sat on the inch-wide edges of the boards in 
utter darkness, listening to the water gurgling 
through our frail craft. I would have given all 
the ducks in Marion County, and all the land 
and houses, to have been ashore, in sight of the 
lights of home. 

Surprised as we were, and shocked, we yet 
did not give up without trying to save ourselves. 
Laying hold of the cable with our united 
strength, we tried to pull the car back or for- 
ward; but the current held it so hard that we 
could not budge the pulleys on the cable. 

Frank suggested that we might possibly climb 
ashore on the cable itself; and we tried, but 
the sleet on the cable, the buffeting storm, the 
slenderness of the rope and the uncertainty of 
our own strength, all united to make this 
method of escape impossible. 

There was nothing for us to do but to hold 
on tight. With our arms round the ropes and 
our legs extended across the corners of the box, 
we waited. 

With the car vibrating and at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees, the water came lapping 
into it, sobbing and gurgling in a dispiriting 
manner. Our game-bags had floated out, or 
been jerked out, perhaps when the dog went. 
Soon we threw away our guns to lessen the 
weight and the strain on the cable. We spoke 
little, but we shouted a good deal, although our 
voices sounded feeble in our own ears. 

The noise of the dam grew louder and louder. 
We stared into the gloom for some trace of the 
shore-line. It could not be more than forty or 
fifty yards away, and yet we listened to the 
dam and clung to our supports. 

Hours and hours, as it seemed, we clung to 
those ropes. My legs and arms felt like clubs, 
and I fell into a state of numbness, physical 
and mental, from which I awoke once, thinking 
that Frank had fallen off. I tried to touch him 
with my foot, but was incapable of moving it. 
Then I called, ‘‘Frank! Frank!’’ and he an- 
swered sharply, ‘‘What you yelling for?’’ 

“‘T thought you were gone.” 

‘*Well, I’m not. I’mall here. Keep your 
spunk up. We can swim if we’ve got to!’’ 

It did me good to hear his defiant accents. 

The black night wore on; the water swashed 
and gurgled with a multitude of curious little 
noises, and the steady boom-boom of the dam 
rose unceasingly. A dog barked in a farmyard 
not far away. I thought I could see lights 
moving on the mainland down-stream. 

In fact, our friends were out looking for us. 
They thought .we had crossed by boat below 
the dam, and they hoped their lights would 
guide our return. 

When the monotony of my cramped position 
became a torture, I shook my feet and put out 
a hand, and gave a scream of fear and wonder. 
My numbed fingers had closed round a clammy 
something above my head. In that mist and 
utter darkness I could not see my hand. The 
shock of that touch was great. The thing came 
so strangely out of the black night, and it was 
slowly moving. 

I seized and shook the mystery. It was solid 
in my hand, but it trembled and it shoved; it 
was certainly moving. 

‘*Frank! Frank!’’ I shrieked. ‘‘What’s this? 
Give me your hand!” and I placed it round the 
uncanny thing. 

‘It’s a limb!’’ he cried. 
loose! It’s the sycamore !’’ 

The jam of ice and logs had started, and was 
slowly pushing down on us. The big white 
sycamore, floating foremost, had stretched out a 
spectral hand to warn us. We sank back in 
despair, and our ears caught the subdued grind- 
ing and swishing along the banks of the acres 
of ice-drift and wood-drift that were bearing 
down on us. 

I grasped the branch again. It was under 
the wire now, and I felt a limb running upward, 
and tugged at it as if I could stay it for a moment 
from tearing down our frail cable. Then with 
a shock it struck the wire, and a tremor seized 
the car. 

**Too late to swim now!’’ shouted Frank. 
‘*But hang on!’’ and just then a big cake of ice 
smashed into the box, tearing the frail boards 
from the end and swashing away in the darkness. 


‘*The drift’s broken 
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Now a branch was pushing at the car, and 
the cable was straining. ‘The car was lifted 
above the water. 

Then we heard and felt the pulley suddenly 
creak. A great arm of the sycamore had seized 
the car and was pushing us on the cable. As 
the butt of the tree struck the bank at the 
bend, the top alone moved with the current. 
And it moved toward the mainland, carrying 
the car with it. 

We clung mutely to the ropes, and slowly 
pushed, awaiting the catastrophe. Neither car 
nor cable could long stand that tremendous strain. 
On we travelled; the pulley groaned ; the limb 
eracked, and presently the wire sang a little 
humming song, with intermittent stops, as some- 
thing occasionally gave way—a fiber of the oak 
roots, a strand of the twisted wire. 

Then came from the bank a sharp report like 
a pistol-shot—another and another—the tree was 
giving way. The wire slackened, the car slid 
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forward away from the sycamore, and we were 
about to jump off in the darkness. But the 
cable tightened again—tightened till we heard a 
dull crash from the shore. As the broken tree 
went down the bluff, the end of the cable, of 
course, went with it, the car plunged, or rather 
fell, forward and downward on the slackened 
wire—forward and downward into the friendly 
mud among the boulders at the edge of the 
river. We were safe! 

Bruised and exhausted, we rose, but oh, so 
glad! As we scrambled up the bluff, and got 
into the muddy, blessed road home, we were as 
happy as when we started in the morning, 
although we had lost our good old dog, our guns 
and our game. 

What a shout of joy we gave as we reached 
the upper level and saw the lights of home 
twinkling on the misty hills! And how we 
separated without a word and ran with all our 
might to see the faces of our families! 





By the Honorable 
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GLADSTONE said once 
of the Constitution of the 
United States that ‘‘It is 

the greatest work ever struck off at any 
one time by the mind and purpose of 
man.’’ 

When those readers of The Youth’s 
Companion, who are now young, become 
men and women, they will understand 
better the truth of what the great English 
statesman said, for no one can rightly value or 
appreciate the Constitution of the United States 
until he has studied the history of the country 
and watched the workings of the government 
for many years. 

Merely to read the clauses of the Constitution 
gives no idea of the work and ability which 
produced it, or of what it has come to mean 
as the years have passed by. We must know 
the history of our country since the adoption of 
the Constitution in order to value its merits 
rightly. 


THE FATE OF IMITATIONS. 


EN the Constitution was framed, it was 
the first written Constitution in the 
modern sense establishing popular repre- 

sentative government, and to-day it is not only 
the oldest, but it has seen countless imitations 
arise, only to suffer change and sometimes 
extinction. 

But our Constitution has remained a monu- 
ment of constructive statesmanship. It has been 
interpreted by the courts and by Congress, and 
in this way has displayed a flexibility which 
it was believed no written constitution could 
possess ; and although formed to be the organic 
law for less than three millions of people, 
occupying a comparatively small territory, it 
has shown itself capable of serving the needs of 
a great nation of eighty millions, who have 
spread across the entire continent. 

As I have said, one of the greatest doubts in 
regard to the Constitution at the outset was 
whether a written instrument of government 
would not prove too rigid for any nation, and 
especially for one obviously destined to a great 
growth. The men who framed it had been 
familiar with and were brought up under the 
British constitution, which was unwritten, and 
which consisted of principles, traditions and 
certain great legislative acts; but they had also 
been familiar in the colonies with government 
under charters, and therefore did not have the 
fear of a written instrument which they might 
have had if they had known in practice nothing 
but what is commonly called the British con- 
stitution. 

The habits and forms of charter government 
made them ready to enter upon the larger experi- 
ment of a federal constitution. But they were 
too wise and too thoroughly imbued with Eng- 
lish principles to have any thought of following 
the system attributed to Lycurgus, who is said 
to have made the Spartans promise that they 
would never change the laws which he had 
devised until he came back from a journey, from 
which he intended never to return, and during 
which he died. 


JOHN MARSHALL’S INFLUENCE. 


be @)HE makers of our Constitution established 
the fundamental law in written clauses, 
== but they gave it the possibility of expan- 
sion and movement, of growth and development, 
in three ways. They intended that Congress 
and the President should interpret the Consti- 
tution in making laws and in extending them, 
and this intention has been carried out in 
practice. 

To the courts they gave the direct power, not 
only of guarding and maintaining, but also 
of interpreting the Constitution and of saying 
what its provisions might or did mean. Be- 
neath the mighty influence of John Marshall, 
the power thus lodged in the Supreme Court 
was used to convert the Constitution from an 
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experiment in uniting the states 

into a great national charter. 

Not content, however, with 
these two methods of constitutional 
growth, the men who made the Con- 
stitution at Philadelphia in 1787 also 
provided in the Constitution itself a def- 
inite system for amending and changing 
its provisions. 

The clause which provides for the 
amendment of the Constitution is as follows: 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds 
of both houses shall deem it necessary, 
shall propose amendments to this Con- 
stitution, or, on the application of the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the several 
states, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing amendments, which, in either 
case, shall be valid, to all intents and 
purposes, as part of this Constitution, 
when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several states, or 
by conventions in three-fourths thereof, 
as the one or the other mode of ratifica- 
tion may be proposed by Congress. .. . 

It will be seen from this that two methods of 
amendment are provided. One is by the passage 
of single amendments through both houses of 
Congress, and the submission of such amend- 
ments, after they have passed Congress by a 
two-thirds vote in each house, to the states for 
ratification, the assent of three-fourths of the 
states being necessary to make them part of the 
Constitution. The other method is to call a 
general convention of the states, like the original 
convention which framed it, for the revision 
and amendment of the Constitution. 





AMENDMENT BY CONVENTION. 


T us consider the latter method of 

amendment first. Although it has been 

suggested at various times, there has 
never been, until very lately, any serious prop- 
osition to call a general convention to revise the 
whole Constitution. Within the last year or 
two, however, persons interested in amending 
the Constitution in such a way that Senators 
may be elected by direct vote of the people 
instead of being chosen by the state legislatures 
have sought to induce the states to ask Con- 
gress in sufficient numbers to call a national 
constitutional convention. 

The resolutions which have been offered in 
different states and which have been adopted by 
seven, ask for this general convention with the 
object of making this single amendment in 
regard to Senators. ‘This proposition illustrates 
very well the provision of the Constitution 
which we are now considering. 

When the persons who favor the election of 
Senators by direct vote of the people ask for a 
general convention to add that single amend- 
ment to the Constitution they accompany their 
request with an important and impossible 
limitation upon the convention they desire to 
call. No matter for what reason a national 
convention to revise the Constitution may be 
summoned, when it once meets it cannot be 
confined to one proposition. 

The moment that convention assembles, its 
power, like that of the famous convention which 
formed the Constitution in 1787, is unlimited; 
and although called for a single purpose, a gen- 
eral revision of the Constitution might be the 
certain result, because everybody in the country 
who thinks that he ean improve our organic law 
would want to have it changed to suit his 
especial beliefs. There is always a strong 
temptation to put into a constitution what 
belongs to statutes, and a general convention to 
revise the national Constitution would offer a 
temptation of this kind which might not be 
resisted. 

It must also be remembered that in this 
national convention the voting would be by 
states, as in the convention of 1787, and the 
organic law of the country could be changed at 
the will of a body where the vote of a small 
state would equal that of a large one, and the 
votes of two small states would overcome the 























































































vote of the largest. Great misfortune might 
result to the well-being of the country and to 
its business prosperity from having the Consti- 
tution suddenly opened to a general revision 
of this kind. 

The usage of more than a century, the 
decisions of courts, the action of Congress and 
the education of the people have made the pres- 
ent Constitution familiar in every word and 
line. To undertake to change and modify it 
from beginning to end would be an unparalleled 
disaster; and even to have a convention to 
attempt such changes and modifications would 
have its perils. 


IF THIRTY STATES REQUEST IT. 


T we see that when two-thirds of the 

states make a demand upon Congress to 

call a national convention for this pur- 
pose, Congress is obliged to do it. That is, if 
thirty states request Congress to call a national 
convention, this great disaster would be precip- 
itated upon the country, and therefore it is of 
the utmost importance that the people in every 
state should see to it that their particular state 
makes no such demand upon the Congress of 
the United States. 

Moreover, there is a peculiar and perilous 
omission in this provision which we are now 
considering. 

Thirty states, two-thirds of the present 
number, can, as we have seen, oblige Con- 
gress to call a convention to consider the entire 
Constitution, and that convention, voting by 
states,—that is, with one vote for each state, 
—can change the Constitution from beginning 
toend. Then they must submit it to the states, 
and in order to make ‘it law three-fourths of the 
states must ratify it. 

All this is very clear, but it is nowhere said 
within what time the demand of the states upon 
Congress for calling the convention must be 
made. That is, Can one state ask Congress 
this year and another next and another next, 
and so on until the necessary thirty have made 
the request, and then at the end of thirty years 
must Congress comply with that request when 
the circumstances which led the first state to 
ask for the general convention have completely 
changed ? 

It seems impossible to suppose that such wise 
men as the framers of the Constitution ever 
contemplated anything of this sort, and yet on 
the face of the instrument there appears to be 
nothing to prevent it. 

The only sure way, therefore, of preserving 
the Constitution, which has been tried by ex- 
perience and which we all understand and 
reverence, is for the states not to make 
a demand upon the national Congress for a 
general convention authorized to undertake a 
general revision of the organic law of the 
republic. It does not seem probable that it 
will ever be made. 

Let us now return to the first method of 
amending the Constitution as provided by the 
framers. Here there is no omission. Congress 
has the power by a two-thirds vote to submit 
any amendment proposed, or any number of 
amendments, to the different states for their 
ratification, and if three-fourths of the states 
agree to an amendment thus passed and sub- 
mitted by Congress, it becomes part of the 
Constitution. 

It will be observed how carefully this great 
power has been guarded, and there have been 
only fifteen amendments to the Constitution 
made in this way since 1787. 


THE FIFTEEN AMENDMENTS. 


ought, however, really to deduct from 
that number the first ten of the fifteen, 
because these were added immediately 
after the adoption of the Constitution, and were 
in the nature of a bill of rights which many of 
the states demanded when they agreed to accept 
the Constitution made at Philadelphia. The 
first Congress that met submitted these ten 
amendments to the states, and they were all 
ratified in 1791. It will be seen that they 
therefore form in reality a part practically of 
the original instrument. 

The same may be said of the Eleventh Amend- 
ment, which provides that the judicial power of 
the United States shall not extend to any suit 
at law or equity brought against one of the states 
of the Union by citizens of another state, or by 
citizens or subjects of any foreign state. This 
grew out of a case against the State of Georgia 
in behalf of an Indian tribe, and it was proposed 
to the states by Congress in 1794, and by 1798 
had received the necessary ratification. This 
may be classed with the first ten amendments as 
one of the clauses added by the men who framed 
the Constitution for the purpose of perfecting 
that instrument. 

The Twelfth Amendment, which was ratified 
in 1804, was made necessary by the discovery in 
the election of 1801 of a grave defect in the elec- 
toral system. The original Constitution provided 
that the electors chosen by the people to choose 
a President and Vice-President should vote for 
two persons, the one receiving the highest 
number of votes to be President, and the one 
receiving the next highest number to be Vice- 
President. 

When the electoral votes were counted after 
the election of 1800 it was found that Thomas 











Jefferson and Aaron Burr, who were candi- 
dates of the same party for President and V ice- 
President respectively, had received an equal 
number of votes. 

The result of this was that under the Con- 
stitution, there being no choice for the office of 
President, the election devolved upon the House 
of Representatives, which, voting by states, was 
to choose a President from the two who had 
received the highest vote in the electoral 
college. 

Now there was no doubt whatever as to the 
intention of the people of the United States. 
They had meant to elect Jefferson President 
and Burr Vice-President, but owing to the 
arrangement of the Constitution, it was left to 
the House of Representatives to choose either 
of them to the highest office in the land. 

The House of Representatives which was 
to go out of power on March 4, 1801, was 
controlled by the defeated Federalists. The 
Federalists were bitterly opposed to both Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Burr, but some of them were 
strongly inclined to throw the Democratic party 
into confusion by electing Mr. Burr to the 
presidency. 

Fortunately this unscrupulous plan failed, 
enough of the Federalist statesmen having the 
good sense and the honor to see that they ought 
to carry out the wishes of the people instead 
of permitting them to be defeated by a mere 
technicality. 

The situation, however, which had then 
arisen alarmed every one, and although bad 
results had been escaped, it was a very perilous 
one indeed. Therefore, to make any recur- 
rence of this danger impossible, the Twelfth 
Amendment to the Constitution was passed so 
that in future the electors should vote for 
President and Vice-President, naming them 
in their vote, and then if no candidate had a 
majority of the electoral college for President 
the three highest should be voted for, and one 
of these three chosen for President, as happened 
when John Quincy Adams was chosen by the 
House of Representatives in 1825. 


IN LATER YEARS. 


SHUS we have accounted for twelve 
amendments. They may all be fairly 
considered as amendments to perfect the 

original instrument adopted by the generation 
of men who framed it, although the last one 
came fifteen years after the adoption of the 
Constitation. 

More than sixty years passed before the Consti- 
tution was amended again, and then three great 
amendments were added in rapid succession. 
These were the results of the Civil War. They 
provided for the abolition of slavery, and that 
no man should be deprived of his right to vote 
on account of his race or color or previous con- 
dition of servitude. They also embodied some 
other provisions which were made necessary 
by the war, but which it is not important to 
enumerate. 

Therefore we see that after the early amend- 
ments perfecting the Constitution, it has practi- 
cally only been amended once, and that was by 
the three great amendments which came as a 
result of the Civil War. People have been led 
in this way to believe that it is impossible to 
amend the Constitution except by some great 
revolution, but there is no reason to suppose 
this. 

That it is difficult to amend the Constitution 
is beyond doubt, and it ought to be so. To 
change our Constitution easily would be a great 
misfortune, and the fact that it has been amended 
so little, and only under great stress, shows the 
wisdom and conservatism of the American 
people, the qualities which have been the secret 
of their great political success. 

The difficulty of amending the Constitution, 
moreover, has never discouraged people who 
thought that they could make improvements in it. 
Although only fifteen amendments all told have 
been adopted since 1787, there have been two 
thousand or more presented to Congress for 
consideration during the same period. Out of 
two thousand proposed amendments only fifteen, 
in reality only five, have been adopted. 

This is proof at once of the excellence of the 
Constitution and of the wisdom of our people. 
But there is nevertheless much to be learned 
from a study of these two thousand proposed 
amendments. 


WHEN A QUESTION SEEMS MOMENTOUS. 


IN the Forum for April, 1902, in a very 
te able article upon this subject, Mr. Henry 
Litchfield West points out that the pro- 
posed and unaccepted amendments to the Con- 
stitution reflect from period to period as in a 
mirror just what political questions were occupy - 
ing the minds of ‘the American people. The 
moment any question assumed great magnitude, 
whether real or imaginary, there was some 
one who was sure to propose an amendment to 
the Constitution to meet this particular case, 
and then it would be offered in Congress, and 
there die a more or less lingering death. 

I have tried to show how the Constitution can 
be amended, and what amendments have actu- 
ally been made to it. 

It is not easy to tell about all this in a simple 
way, but there is no subject upon which the 
American people, and especially the young 
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people, ought to inform themselves more 
thoroughly than that great Constitution under 
which they live and which has done more than 
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anything else to make their history what it has 
been, and to preserve to them all they most value 
in the free government of the United States. 
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RS. PINGREE leaned in at PAV Ziad be that she is going to furnish her 
M the open window, where X87 parlor.’’ 


Martha Drinkwater was 
making buttonholes by the fading 
sunset light. 

‘**Il don’t care if I am putting out your day- 
light,’’ she said, good-naturedly. ‘‘It is time 
you stopped working. You do look all beat 
out, Marthy.’’ 

Martha leaned forward, out of the shadow of 
her neighbor’s portly figure, and silently took a 
few more anxious, careful stitches. Then she 
dropped back in her chair with a long-drawn 
sigh. ‘‘That’s the last one,” she said. ‘‘See 
what a sight of little mites they are! They’re 
in Augusta Burbank’s appearing-out dress, and 
I’m going to get seventy-five cents for ’em.’’ 

‘*Well, I do hope you’ll be able to make your- 
self and the children comfortable soon. You’ve 
had a real hard time, Marthy,’’ said the neigh- 
bor, sympathetically, and with a comprehensive 
glance at the shabby 
room and the gaunt, pale 
woman. 

Martha stiffened a 
little. ‘‘It has been kind 





of hard since ’Lisha 
died,’’ she said. 
‘*And before, too,’’ 


was on the neighbor’s 
tongue, but she did not 
speak. She said to her- 
self that if Martha 
Drinkwater wanted to 
wind a gauze round that 
shiftless husband of hers, 
now he was dead, why, 
it was foolish enough, 
but she did not know as 
it was anybody’s busi- 
ness. Martha was cer- 
tainly getting along better 
without him than with 
him, although it had 
seemed lately as if she 
and the children were not 
having as much as they 
ought to have, consider- 
ing how hard she 
worked. 

‘*You ought to come 
to the gild meeting to- 
morrow night, and bring 
the children, Marthy,’’ 
was what she said aloud. 
‘*There’s going to be a 
supper and some singing, 
and it’s only fifteen cents, 
and the money that’s 
raised is going to be 
used for Decoration day. 
We’re going to have as 
big a time as any other 
town this year—a procession and a sight of 
flowers, and the band, and speeches in the 
cemetery. Let’s see. How soon does it 
come ?”” 

‘*A week from day after to-morrow,’’ 
said Martha Drinkwater, promptly, and with 
a little thrill in her voice. 

‘*Well, you do keep the run of things, 
don’t you, Marthy, for all you’re so busy?’ 
said the neighbor, looking at her in some sur- 
prise. 

‘**Lisha was a soldier,’’ said Martha, simply. 

Mrs. Pingree afterward confided to a friend 
that she had hard work to keep from laughing 
in Martha Drinkwater’s face when she said 
that, for she could not help remembering how 
’Lisha Drinkwater had come home from being a 
drummer boy, not more than three months after 
he went, because he had ‘‘some trouble with 
his inside,’’ which disappeared as soon as he 
had received his discharge. 

‘*I should like real well to go to the gild 
supper,’’ Martha answered, ‘‘but it happens 
that I’m going down to the Port to-morrow, 
and I’m going to take the children with me.’’ 

‘**You don’t say!’’ exclaimed the neighbor, 
in unfeigned astonishment, for an outing was a 
hitherto unheard-of thing for Martha Drink- 
water and her children. 

“*It—it’s kind of important business that I’m 
going on,’’ said Martha, and there was a flush 
on her wurn cheek and a joyful light in her 
eyes. 

All the way home across the field Mrs. Pingree 
wondered why Martha Drinkwater was going 
to the Port. She had suspected that Martha 
was saving up money, for she and the children 
had seemed all winter almost as destitute as 
they had been before Elisha died. 

Since that time people had bestirred them- 
selves to help the struggling woman by putting 
work in her hands. 

‘*L wish I’d asked her right out what she 
was going for,’’ mused the neighbor. ‘‘It must 
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This room of Martha Drinkwater’s 
shabby little house had never been 
furnished, although it was eighteen 
years since Elisha had brought her here, a 
bride. She had fastened cheap muslin curtains 
up at the windows, but she had never dared to 
loop them back, lest prying eyes should discover 
that the only furnishings were a barrel of 
flour,—when she had one,—or a line of drying 
clothes when the weather was stormy. 

‘If Marthy Drinkwater has got a heart’s 
desire, it’s to have that room furnished,’’ con- 
cluded Mrs. Pingree; and by the time she 
reached home she was almost prepared to say 
definitely to her friends that Martha Drinkwater 
was going to the Port to buy furniture for her 
parlor. 

Meanwhile Luella Drinkwater, fifteen years 
old, and long and lanky in her skimpy calico 








HIS IDLE, SHIFTLESS WAYS WERE A DAILY AND HOURLY TORMENT. 


dress, had sped down the road to carry the pro- 
spective bride’s dress home, and had returned 
with the seventy-five cents tightly clutched in 
her thin and eager little palm. 

“It’s just enough, ain’t it, ma? Count it 
over again to make sure!’’ she said, when she 
had followed her mother up into the little loft- 
like bedroom and seen her take from between 
the mattresses an old stocking, the foot of which 
seemed full of bills and jingling silver. 

Luella had her own private longings and 
ambitions. She yearned for a wide pink sash 
and a hat with a tall feather, but she had 
learned to stifle these frivolous desires and to 
share her mother’s one great aim. 

**It will be finer than Mr. Beckley’s, won’t 
it, ma,’’ she said, ‘‘and with a bigger wreath 
of roses round it?’? This was at the supper- 
table, after they had counted the money over 
three times, and were certain that there was 
just enough. Martha had given Luella and 
little ’Lisha each a boiled egg, and was herself 
eating cold greens—and her face was serenely 
radiant. 

“*Tt’ll be full handsomer than Mr. Beckley’s,’’ 
she said, confidently. ‘‘It’ll be the handsomest 
monument in the cemetery.” 

Luella clapped her hands and cried ‘‘Goody! 
goody!’”? And she added that she guessed 
Maude Beckley would wish she had invited 
her to her party when she saw that monu- 
ment. And little ’Lisha announced his bold 
intention of ‘‘making it warm’’ for any fellow 
who said it was not the handsomest monument 
in the cemetery. 

It was a happy party that made the trip to 








the Port the next day. Martha Drinkwater had 
sometimes feared that it was wrong to stint her 
children’s scanty measure of comforts and pleas- 
ures to fulfil this desire of her heart, but she 
had said to herself that it would be well for 
them to have their father’s memory honored. 
There was to be an inscription on the monument 
that would incite ’Lisha’s children to virtuous 
living. 

‘*There’s folks that will jeer at what I’m 
going to put on poor ’Lisha’s monument,” she 
mused, as the stage jolted along in the pleasant 
May weather. ‘‘But if a man’s own wife 
don’t speak well of him, who will? And they 
can’t say he wasn’t upright! I defy ’em to say 
he ever wronged anybody.’’ 

*Lisha’s wife’s worn cheeks flamed as she 
thought of the scorners against whom she 
meant to bear herself bravely. Although she 
only vaguely acknowledged it to herself, this 
monument was partly in atonement for many 
sharp and bitter words she had said to ’ Lisha 
when his idle, shiftless ways were a daily and 
hourly torment to her proud, ambitious spirit. 

But whatever she might have said to ’Lisha 
in moments of exasperation, at least she had 
never allowed any one to speak slightingly of 
him to her. 

If ’Lisha himself could look down and see 
that monument and read its inscription—but 
Martha’s imagination was not sufficiently vigor- 
ous to enable her to guess even feebly at ’ Lisha’s 
opinion of his obituary. 

It would be four years in September since 
*Lisha wentaway. He had suddenly ‘‘spunked 
up,’’ as he had been promising that he would 

do, and gone in search of a job 

—the kind of jobs that were to 

be had in Pekoe did not seem 

to agree with his con- 
stitution, he said. 

All the way down 
the river from Pekoe 
there were mills here 
and there—the saw- 
mills at Burbridge, 

.the rolling-mills at 
Presho, and away 
down at Tunbridge 
there were the great 
powder-mills. Martha 
had shuddered when 
*Lisha mentioned the 
powder-mills. It was 
a dangerous place to 
work, for there were 
often explosions. 
’Lisha had said, des- 
perately, that for a 
man like him, who 
never had any luck, 
perhaps it would be 
as good an end as any 
to be blown up ina 
powder-mill. 

He had written to 
her after he went 
away, although there 
were people who had 
prophesied that she 

would never hear from him 

again. He had written from 
Burbridge and then from 
Presho, and last from Tun- 
bridge. He had said each 
time that he was ‘‘spunking 
tb up”’ and making a start, and 
would send her some money 

\ soon. Then had come the 
great explosion at the powder- 
mills, with a long list of killed 
and wounded in the papers. 
Elisha Drinkwater’s name 
had appeared among those of 
the killed, and Martha had felt that he had 
died a hero’s death. No one understood how 
hard nature had made it for ’Lisha to work— 
no one but her. And she—oh, if she could 
only take back the bitter sneers at his laziness, 
of which she had sometimes been guilty! 

She had refused to make a claim upon the 
mill-owners for damages, as many had done. 
She said it would seem to her like setting a 
price upon poor ’ Lisha’s life, and she could not 
do that. Many people thought that Martha 
Drinkwater had too fine feelings, but there were 
none who did not respect her loyalty and her 
sturdy independence. 

The morning sun of Memorial day fell upon 
a dazzling white marble stone that had been 
placed in Pekoe Cemetery late in the previous 
afternoon. It completely outshone the mon- 
ument erected to the memory of the late 
Jude Beckley, the storekeeper, and it was much 
more ornate than that which had hitherto been 
the pride of the town. 

The crowd that had hurried from the church 
exercises to the cemetery in advance of the pro- 
cession gazed at it in wonder and admiration. 
The wonder grew when they had come near 
enough to read the inscription, and in some 
cases it gave way to open amusement: 

Elisha Drinkwater. Born—. Died —. 
He was a soldier. 
And on the rose-garlanded base of the monu- 
ment this Scripture text: 
Mark the perfect man and behold 
the upright. 
Elisha Drinkwater! It was no wonder that 


people looked at each other and laughed. But 














there was no one hard-hearted enough to let 
Martha Drinkwater hear a laugh. To be sure, 
Mrs. Beckley, the storekeeper’s widow, said, 
loud enough to reach Martha’s ears, that she 
“always did think that monuments were a 
luxury, even for those that could afford ’em.’’ 

Martha said to herself that Jane Beckley was 
only envious, and she did not allow her satis- 
faction in the monument to be diminished by 
this remark. He was a soldier! Some of the 
rarest of the flowers intended for those who had 
given their lives to their country were placed at 
the foot of the new monument. 

It might be a little ridiculous, those who were 
responsible for it admitted, but they really felt 
as if they were decorating Martha Drinkwater. 
And how could they bear to wound her by 
passing that monument by? 

Martha’s heart swelled high with pride as she 
stood by, worn and shabby, with her children 
at her side. She almost believed that ’Lisha 
had possessed the perfection declared of him on 
the monument, and she felt that his children 
might be proud of his memory. 

When she walked home after the happy, 
exciting forenoon, it was with a peaceful sense 
that one of life’s goals had been reached. And 
Luella hop-skipped with a feeling that all joyful 
things might come to her now, even the pink 
sash and the tall feather. 

On the morning of that Memorial day a way- 
faring pilgrim had climbed down from the loft 
of Seth Hodges’ old, empty barn, on the river 
road, and prepared to resume his tramp to 
Pekoe village. He had lingered on the unoc- 
eupied farm for several days, dreading the 
sharp tongue that was awaiting him at the 
journey’s end; dreading perhaps even more that 
he should not find the sharp tongue awaiting 
him. For who could say what changes might 
not have come in three years? And he was not 
a man devoid of feeling, not wholly evil, 
although he was selfish and lazy. 

He had honestly thought that it would be a 
good chance for Martha to get rid of him, as 
well as for him to get free of responsibilities, 
when he had quietly disappeared from Tun- 
bridge on the day that he was reported killed. 
He had escaped that fate only because he had 
happened to shirk work on that day. Now he 
was coming back, not altogether to be helped 
along in the world again, but because he hon- 
estly longed to see Martha and the children. 

As he descended from the barn loft he heard 
the tooting of a fife, faintly, from across the 
river, and remembered that it was Memorial 
day. He shrank back into retirement, for he 
could not face a Pekoe crowd on the day of a 
celebration. But in the afternoon hunger drove 
him forth. 

The cemetery was on his homeward road, and 
he walked lingeringly by it, for his dread 
increased, as dread always does when one 
draws near discovery. He sauntered in to look 
at the decorations and the two fine new monu- 
ments. 

‘‘Jude Beckley!’’ So he was gone. Well, 
it was the prosperous who died, while such 
unlucky fellows as he — 

‘*Elisha Drinkwater!’’ He sank down beside 
the path and fastened his gaze upon the monu- 
ment as if petrified with astonishment. 

“*‘I—I never thought she’d give me such a 
send-off as that!’’ he gasped. ‘‘‘He was a 
soldier!’ Good land! *Twas Marthy that was 
the soldier !’’ 

He drew his coat-sleeve across his eyes. 
Then he rose and critically examined the 
flowers at the foot of the monument. 

**Pekoe folks appear to think more of me than 
I thought they did,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘If 
—if a man could only live up to that monu- 
ment !’’ 

He walked with a firmer step to his home. 
He had meant that his wife should think him 
dead, but he had never realized the probability 
of her having done so. 

‘*It always appeared to me that Marthy would 
know it wa’n’t like me to be round when things 
were being blown up,’’ he said to himself. 

He appeared in the doorway while Martha 
was washing the supper dishes, and the children 
were playing an accordion and jew’s-harp duet, 
as a fitting addition to the musical program of 
Memorial day. They cried out in terror, and 
for one moment Martha shrank back. 

‘It’s me, Marthy,’’ said ’Lisha, humbly. 

Then Martha went and put her arms round 
his neck and kissed him. 

The children were pleased, after things began 
to seem natural, for ’Lisha had been a fond 
father in his way. But little ’Lisha began to 
ery after he had gone to bed, because they 
**couldn’t have the monument and pa, too.’’ 

‘‘Hush! Ma will fix that,’’ said Luella, con- 
fidently, although she was herself struggling 
with a sense of social downfall. 

Martha went to the Port early in the morn- 
ing, and tried to persuade the dealer to let her 
return the monument. But he assured her that 
it was his business to sell monuments, not to 
buy them. He might in time find somebody to 
give her half-price for it, he added. 

Martha declined to listen to this suggestion. 
She went back home and ordered the monument 
removed to the wood-shed, where she covered its 
top with an old blanket. 

Mrs. Beckley came the next day and proposed 
to buy it. She said she had taken a fancy to 
it, and she had found that the lettering could 
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be changed and more ornamentation added and 
a higher pedestal secured. Then it would just 
suit her. And if she could not sell the one that 
she had erected to Mr. Beckley’s memory, why, 
it was not as if she could not afford to keep it. 
Martha declined this offer somewhat crisply. 
She was, no doubt, a woman of great weak- 
nesses. She said she did not know but a monu- 
ment was a good thing to keep in a family; it 
‘was pretty sure to come handy some day. At 
any rate, she did not ‘‘feel to sell’’ that one. 
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She was fortified in this decision when, a few 
days later, she saw, through a crack in the 
wood-shed door, ’Lisha surveying the base of 
the monument with its flattering text. And she 
heard his murmured soliloquy : 

‘**That was handsome of Marthy,—’twas real 
handsome of Marthy,—and if anything in this 
living world can make me spunk up, it’s that 
monument! And when it comes to be really 
put atop of me, there ain’t anybody going to 
jeer!” 
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wind, at first arriving only in big puffs 

and gusts, now came after the boys in the 
boat in a steady, driving blow that irritated 
their eyes and seemed to hold the breath back 
in their nostrils. Fifteen seconds more, and 
the lake was one fleece of whitecaps. 

Yet as long as Frank and Jack kept out of 
the trough of the waves, and continued to run 
before the wind, they were in no immediate 
danger. Although they were far south of camp, 
the western shore was only three-quarters of a 
mile ahead of them. Jack, his face grim-set 
under his wildly blown hair, was steering. 

Frank, for his part, had enough to do, as well. 
Now, as before, one moment he was forced to 
yield the line to the big ’lunge, and the next 
was getting it back again, foot and fathom. 
Now he was twisted to port, and now drawn 
far over to starboard, but he still held to it. 
And now, too, at last, the monster was begin- 
ning to tire. 

They got the spray from the prow as the boat 
leaped from one big comber to the next. And 
again and again the flying forelock of a stern- 
chasing wave blew over them in a lashing spin- 
drift. But they had really shipped little water, 
and the rain had not yet begun to catch them. 
All up the lake, however, there was nothing 
but a gray blur, and the level wind that bears 
up the edges of the heavy rain-clouds was whis- 
tling about them like the shriek of gulls, and it 
was driving them shoreward at racing speed. 

At the first crunch of the keel on the beach 
gravel, both boys sprang into the surf. Jack, 
greatly helped by a huge, fast-following roller, 
caught the gunwale and carried the skiff far up 
the sand. Then, as another tremendous roll of 
thunder shook the first big, spattering drops 
down upon them, he turned back to Frank. 

But Frank’s work was easy now. The big 
fish, helpless in the shallows, came in with little 
more resistance than that of his own weight. 
The boys grasped at him, and Jack clubbed 
him. Then tumbling the ’lunge on board, 
they jerked the boat another ten feet higher on 
the shore, caught up their coats and the rifle, 
and ran for shelter. 

A few rods down the bank was an old bass- 
wood, which spread like a great green umbrella. 
They stayed under it and kept dry through the 
whole hour of downpour which followed. 

Although the rain had eased off to a drizzle 
when the two came out again, the wind was 
still blowing hard, and it would plainly be some 
time before they could start back to camp. 
Moreover, they were on the opposite side of the 
lake from their ‘‘duck creek.’’ But there might 
very well be other ducks, and they went off up 
the shore with the rifle. 

However, at feathered game they got never a 
shot, and back in the bush all the wood-folk, 
too, seemed to be still cowering under cover; so 
they ended by staying in a raspberry patch till 
well on to supper-time. Yet when they 
returned to their skiff the rollers were still 
driving up on shore, the wind was blowing 
harder than ever, and the sky was gray with 
racing clouds. It was a melancholy prospect. 

“*We’d better make a fire on top of the bank 
to let the rest of the crowd know we're all 
right,’’ said Jack—a sudden access of regard for 
the possible anxiety of Bert and Bud which 
was perhaps suggested to him by the damp, 
cold cheerlessness of the evening air. 

They slivered some dry pieces of pine stick, 
and soon had a big fire leaping up through the 
falling night. Below them the dark water was 
as frothy with whitecaps as ever. Hungry and 
forlorn, they were still gazing at it when a point 
of ruddy light gleamed away up the lake where 
their home island must be. It was an answer- 
ing signal. 

‘Well, that’s something, anyhow!’ said 
Frank. ‘‘I only wish we understood_helio- 
graphing; I’d tell them the sort of minnow we 
got this afternoon.” 

“Huh!” said Jack. ‘‘I’d like to tell them 
how hollow you can feel, even when you’ve 
eaten about a bucket of raspberries. If we had 
any way of cooking it, I’d feel like sawing into 
that same ‘minnow’ of yours. It looks as if we 
were in for the whole night here—and I don’t 
much like the ‘children-in-the-woods’ busi- 
ness.’’ 

‘Oh, I guess if we don’t get any more rain 


T« air was growing more chilly, and the 
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we’ll come out all right. Let’s build a horse- 
shoe-shaped windbreak around the off side of 
the fire, and then if we prop up the boat on the 
inside—the same as we did that first night on 
the river, don’t you remember ?—we’ll be sitting 
in a regular chimney-corner 
snuggery !’” 

They set to work, and-in 
fifteen minutes were coming 
in from the darkness with 
their last armfuls of drift- 
wood; and once more in the 
glow of the blaze, they curled 
up in the cozy, shell-like hol- 
low of the skiff. Some big 
logs piled up behind it made 
it almost as solid as a cave in 
the rock. To be sure, there 
were no dry cedar twigs to 
pad it, but the boys were a 
good deal too tired and sleepy 
to worry over that. 

The trouble was that they 
slept too well. Some time 
after midnight Jack awoke 
with a start, and slapped 
wildly at his knee. A big 
spark had fallen on it; in no 
uncertain fashion it reminded 
him that the wind was blow- 
ing with undiminished vigor. 

Jack was still rubbing the 
smarting spot when from off 
in the bush there came to 
him a long, double ‘‘Yiau- 
yiaull!”? It was the same 
ery they had heard their first 
night on the lake shore— 
almost like the voice of a 
challenging cat on a back 
fence, but much fiercer and deeper-chested. 
And there were evidently two of the beasts. 

He poked at Frank. ‘‘Hi, wake up and 
get ready to be eaten alive!’’ 

Another long ‘‘Yiau-yiaull!’’ much louder 
and nearer, showed that the animals were 
coming straight toward them. 

Frank, still half-asleep, jumped convulsively, 
and grasped the ’lunge club. Jack chuckled, 
but he was already loading the little rifle. 

The screeches went up again, now nearer. 
The boys hastily piled more wood on the fire. 
“IT guess this time we’d better heliograph for 
reénforcements,’’ said Frank, with a rather 
forced grin. ‘They tried to pierce the blackness 
of the woods behind them; but their eyes, 
blinded by the glare of their fire, could hardly 
make out the nearest tree. 

‘‘Hough! Gar-r-rh! Yiau-yiaull!’’ The 
closeness of it made them jump. Yet even now 
they could see nothing, and the next time that 
hideous double snarl went up it was on the other 
side of them. , 

The two beasts went back and forth about 
the camp, making hardly a sound ; but wherever 
they paused they sent up that frightful scream. 

The boys, kneeling back to back, tried again 
to catch the first glimpse of those twin green 
lamps that must be shining somewhere out in 
the darkness; but they could see no sign of 
them. All they could know was that the ani- 
mals were gradually working about toward the 
shore side of their bivouac; and that seemed 
very strange, too, for it put the fire, hateful to 
all animals, between them. 

Of actual danger there was almost none, for, 
except when desperate in the long winter hunger, 
a lynx will very rarely attack a human being. 
But the situation was sufficiently unpleasant. 

‘Well, what is their game, anyway ?’’ said 
Jack, thoroughly ill at ease. 

“‘Why,’’ Frank cried, ‘‘I know! It’s our 
*lunge!’’ and without thought or caution, he 
jumped for it. 

He did not make the leap alone. There was 
a broken thud, a scuffling snarl, and then a yell 
of fright and pain. Jack rushed out with the 
gun, and Frank, yelling again, staggered back 
into the firelight. He had met one of the brutes 
half-way on its spring. Now, with his fingers 
twisted into its squalling throat, he kept striking 
at it with the club. 

But every wild blow only made it sink its 
claws the deeper into his arm; and it was not 
until Jack had got the rifle muzzle against its 
head and pulled the trigger that its screeching 








and snapping ended. The other hurried off 
through the bush, caterwauling like a mad thing. 

The boys dropped down into the boat again, 
breathing hard. 

*l’ve got enough of this!’’ said Frank, and 
he painfully smoothed out the long, bleeding 
scratches that ran half-way up his biceps. ‘‘I’ve 
had my fill of adventures for this trip.’’ 

But they both took much grim satisfaction in 
the contemplation of those big bodies lying side 
by side in the cover of their wood-pile. The 
"lunge was easily five feet from snout to tail- 
fins, and it would weigh nearer forty pounds 
than thirty-five. As for the lynx, it lay with 
its lips drawn wickedly back from its fangs, 
and save for its owl-like ears and stub tail, it 
might have been taken for a small, stockily 
built catamount. As Jack pointed out, too, its 
brindle-gray fur was much thicker and lighter. 

Then, too, Frank noticed that his companion 
was speaking as if he had no part in either of 
the prizes. ‘‘So you think I’m going to take 
both of them, do you? Well, I guess not!’’ 
He forced Jack to pull straws, and accept the 
big cat. After that they tried to go to sleep 
again, but with poor success. 

Just before dawn the wind died down, and 
they were soon pulling rapidly homeward. The 
others were undoubtedly still deep in comfortable 


BUD WAS SHOWING STILL A THIRD DISCOVERY BEFORE BERT 
HAD HAD TIME TO LOOK INTO THE SECOND. 


slumber, but it would be good for their health 
to get up a little earlier than usual. And once in 
sight of the tents again, the voyagers raised a 
veritable Ninny Noggins whooping. 

Bud and Bert came hastily through the tent- 
flaps. Their sleepy voices expressed only the 
tumultuous joy of reunited comradeship. At 
the sight of the two big trophies stretched out 
on the beach, their marveling congratulations 
left nothing more to be desired. 

But they, too, had something toexhibit. Bert 
ran back into the tent, and when he came out 
again he was holding in the hollow of his palm 
a little, coarsely made, dun-red Indian pot. He 
had washed it lovingly a dozen times, but about 
it there was still a moldy dankness from its 
years underground. It was half-full of small, 
squarish, Chippewa beads of catlinite. 

‘*They were in it when we found it,” Bert 
said. 

Frank and Jack could only stare. 

“Oh, Bert’s tumulus was the real thing, after 
all,”’ said Bud, ‘‘and this pot’s only the begin- 
ning. We all want to get back there first thing 
this morning.’’ 

‘*It’?s my breakfast,’’ said Bert. 

The whole camp was as if charged with 
electricity. Bud rushed away for more fire-wood, 
and the other two set themselves with all speed 
to skin their lynx and ’lunge, for if they were to 
be kept for mounting they must be attended 
to at once; and as neither of the boys was 
exactly a professional taxidermist, they had two 
very difficult bits of work to do. But they got 
along much better than they expected. 

They had just made a good, clean job of the 
"lunge and were rubbing the preserving salt 
into the lynx pelt, when Bud came running 
over to them from behind the tents. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, soberly, ‘‘do you know 
what yesterday’s storm has done ?’’ 

**What ?”’ 

‘It’s finished the basswood bloom! You’d 
think the bees were getting ready for a funeral.’’ 

‘*What ?’’ 

**I guess that means we buy our tickets for 
the south,’’ said Jack. ‘* But we’d have had 
to start in two or three days more, anyway. 
And whatever happens, we’ve simply got to get 
in one good long day at that tumulus first.’’ 

‘*Hear! hear!’’ They hurried through break- 
fast, got together materials for a ‘‘bread-and- 
sop’’ luncheon, and flinging spades, axes and 
butcher-knives into the skiffs, pushed off. 

It took them about nine minutes to reach 
Bert’s island. They wasted little time on a 
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preliminary scrutiny of the mound. Indeed, 


but for the larger trees upon it, it was merely 
like some huge, long-abandoned old flower-bed, 
overgrown with grass and bushes. 

Bud and Bert had sunk their small pit as 
near the center as a six-inch ironwood had 
permitted. Jack promptly went at its roots with 
one of the axes, and Bert cut a circular trench 
round it six feet in diameter. ‘‘We might as 
well begin right, anyway,’’ he said. 

For the first foot the ground was as tough as 
surface soil in any bush-land is; and not only 
had they given themselves a big hole to make, 
but they were resolved to work downward 
evenly. It took them hours almost, where a 
regular pick-and-shovel gang would have taken 
minutes. They were only two feet deep when 
they had to stop to eat luncheon and to rest. 

But even at that depth—as indeed the first 
small pit showed already—the soil was begin- 
ning to change. And now, when once more 
they had the butcher-knives in play, they began 
to turn up veins and streaks of some dark, flaky 
substance. Soon they found themselves work- 
ing through a humus that was almost altogether 
black. It was easy to see that they had pene- 
trated some rotted deposits of charcoal and 
wood-ashes. 

There was almost a foot of that decayed black 
ash. Then they touched the 
sandy red of burned earth, 
and suddenly Bert gave a 
gasp of excitement. He 
had touched something with 
his knife-point. Flinging 
the knife aside, he began 
to grub swiftly with his 
hands, and in ten seconds 
he had laid bare the rim 
of a second pot, A small 
piece fell away from it as 
he got it out, but otherwise 
it was undamaged; and 
Bud was showing still a 
third discovery before Bert 
had had time to look into 
the second. Within an hour 
two more jars had been 
taken out. 

The majority of the small 
mounds left by the Chippe- 
wa and Iroquois stocks— 
there is nothing to show 
that these mounds date 
back to any more ancient 

races—are merely large, shallow graves 
or ‘‘ossuaries.’’ But occasionally one 
seems to mark some long-forgotten 
sacrifice, and probably such was the 
one the boys had found. 

Crumbling and sifting every handful of soil as 
if it had been so much diamond clay, they began 
to get down to the ‘‘bed floor’’ on which the jars 
had rested; and there, circling about the spot 
where each had stood, they found a wealth of 
stone relics—tools and ornaments and weapons. 
There were scores of arrow-heads, some of flint 
as long as daggers, and others of crystal quart- 
zite, not much larger than one’s thumb-nail. 
There were axes, or celts, of slate, flint awls 
and scrapers, “‘rubbing stones’’ of diorite, and 
curiously perforated sinkers. And in the jars 
were more beads, round and square, of catlinite 
and dark-green soapstone. There was a ‘‘bird’’ 
pipe-head of catlinite, and three rougher ones 
of common clay, looking like battered old 
umbrella handles, and in the largest pot was a 
most curious, highly polished banner - stone, 
evidently in imitation of a butterfly. The top 
of that tumulus began to look like an archeo- 
logical museum. 

When at last it began to grow too dark to 
search any longer, they climbed out, feeling 
almost certain that there was nothing more to 
find. And they had enough! Bert, as dis- 
coverer, was compelled to take not only his 
fourth part, but the odd pot and the “bird pipe. ’’ 
Even then each of the other three had such 
a collection as the oldest settler in town could 
not show. They pulled back to camp shouting 
with jubilation. True, they were going south 
again the next morning. But they were leaving 
with a cargo that made going worth while. 

More than all, there stood the two hives, each 
now a five-story tower. Any home hives 
that could stand beside them would certainly 
be the first of their kind. In spite of foul 
weather and ‘‘moving accidents,’’ it was doubt- 
ful if into the whole eight ‘‘supers’’ there could 
be crowded another twenty pounds; and week 
after week those colonies had kept so nearly 
even that until they were put on the scales there 
was no judging between them. If the ‘*‘ Italians’’ 
were perhaps the better workers, they were a 
weaker swarm, and more troubled by the con- 
stant shifting and handling than the tough little 
“natives. ’’ 

Curiously enough, and very happily, too, the 
boys had practically ceased to think of those twin 
hives as rivals. Now it ‘*was all in the 
family.’’ ‘That nobody else should beat them, 
they were most fully determined. But, as 
between themselves, well—they could leave that 
to chance. 

And if, in a fulness of adventures, bees and 
* honey - weighings’’ had for a time taken 
second place, they now came back to their own 
in a rush. As the boys packed for the home 
trip they thought and talked of little else. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


his is the season when the members of the 
Audubon societies are saying that a bird in 
the bush is worth two in the hat. 
‘ hath charms to. . . soften a rock,’’ 
as the saying goes. It can do more, for 
it was discovered in the Brooklyn navy-yard 
not long ago that it can move coal. At any 
rate, the men put more coal on board ship in 
a given time when the band played lively music 
than when it did not play at all. 
mong the lost arts is that of letter-writing as 
practised by our great-grandmothers before 
the invention of the modern postage-stamp and 
envelope, and the development of the modern 
post-office. But although modern letters are 
not so long nor so elegant as the ancient ones, 
there are more of them. The receipts of the 
Post-Office Department for the last quarter of 
1902 were three million dollars greater than for 
the corresponding period of the preceding year. 
pa Loubet has recognized the fact that 
France is an African power by visiting 
Algeria. This African possession is not merely 
a colony, for it is represented in the French 
Parliament as are the various departments of the 
mother country. It has a population of. four 
and a half millions, more than three hundred 
thousand of whom are Frenchmen. Through 
it the French hope to dominate northern Africa, 
and they are even now looking with longing 
eyes on Morocco. 


a promised mother a letter. Write it 
now,”’ is one of the mottoes on the walls 
of the Nagasaki Home for Seamen—a motto that, 
it is asserted, has restrained more men from 
going wrong than almost any other influence of 
the place. Wanderers over the globe are not 
the only ones who need such a reminder. 
Indeed, they might be able to give lessons in 
filial duty to many who have never realized 
how fortunate they are that home and mother 
are not far away, but near at hand. 
DP geny recently raised from the Mediterranean, 
off Sicily, about thirty old guns which, 
they say, belonged to the Dutch and Spanish 
ships sunk by the French in 1676. At any 
rate, nine of the guns are adorned with the 
ancient insignia of the Netherlands. There is 
greater treasure in the sea than out-of-date 
guns, and when submarine navigation has 
become safer, one may expect exploring expedi- 
tions in the great deep which will yield results 
as rich as any that crown the efforts of explorers 
on land. 


Ca were common on the Mississippi 
River forty years ago. In recent years 
the river has seldom floated ships of the navy. 
Consequently, when the monitor Arkansas, 
one of the newest ships of its class, steamed up 
the river last month on its way to St. Louis, it 
attracted much attention. It astonished and 
delighted the people of Evansville, Indiana, by 
making an excursion up the Ohio as far as that 
city, for not since the Civil War had any ship 
of the navy touched at that port. Both the 
Mississippi and the Ohio are deep enough to 
float a much larger vessel than the Arkansas. 

he girls in an Eastern college, who were tired 

of teas and dances, gave a Greek festival 
recently. One of the girls recited a prize ode 
in heroic meter, and the others engaged in 
wrestling matches and archery contests. The 
sophomores and freshmen had a tug of war. 
That night they all slept better than if they 
had drunk quarts of tea and eaten pounds of 
fudge. The Greeks knew how to do some 
things pretty well. They lived out-of-doors, 
breathed fresh air and developed their bodies 
as well as their minds. Girls’ colleges as well 
as colleges for boys are approaching more nearly 
to the. Greek ideal than they did a few years 
ago. 


oys who begin at the foot and work their 
way to the head are not peculiar to the 
United States. ‘‘William Crooks, M.P.,’’ is 
the present title of a man who began his 
career in an English workhouse, that is, poor- 
house. Necessity drove him there, but at the 
first opportunity he got his discharge, and 
began to deliver milk on a regular route. What 
time he could get he gave to learning the trade 
of a cooper, and to school. Work and study 
together made him in time a member of the 
London County Council, chairman of the board 
of guardians of the very workhouse of which 
he was once an inmate, and now a member of 
Parliament for the division of Woolwich. 
(~ hardly knows whether to pity the tsar 
or to smile at his attempts to learn the 
real feelings and wants of the Russian people. 
The St. Petersburg correspondent of the London 
Times says the tsar was much impressed by the 
accuracy of the weather predictions in one of 
the St. Petersburg papers; therefore he sent 
for the editor and asked him to learn and report 
upon the condition of the people. The incident 
may or may not be true. That it could be 
credited at all is significant of the extent to 
which autocracy has destroyed freedom of 
speech and of the press. Presidents of the 
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United States do not have to consult the 
Weather Bureau to learn whether or not their 
party is likely to be snowed under. 
Ma in publie life, and those who hope to 
enter it, could hardly find a better political 
ereed than that which the venerable and beloved 
Senator Hoar of Massachusetts lately announced 
as his. It is this: 

‘*First, I believe that the great things that 
have been gained in these countless ages in which 
men have been dwelling on this planet—and I 
think we have gained great things—have been 
accomplished by a very slow growth indeed. 
So let us have the patience of God. 

**Second, I believe that things are tending 
toward what is good and not toward what is bad. 

“Third, I believe implicitly that the desires 
of the American people are for justice and 
righteousness, however much they may be 
misled at times. The permanent things are 
the stars and the sun, not the clouds or the 
dust. ’’ 

® & 
VIRTUE. 


Not to know vice at all, and keep true state, 
Is virtue and not fate. aon 
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THE PRESIDENT IN HIDING. 


any an elder brother or sister knows 
M what it is to plan a little outing with 

companions of his or her own age and 
choosing, and then, just at the moment of set- 
ting out, to hear a plaintive but insistent cry 
of ‘‘ Wait for me!’’ from some younger member 
of the family. 

The youngsters who ‘‘want to go, too,”’? make 
a difficult situation. Sometimes duty no less 
than sympathy pleads for them, but when they 
have received all proper consideration for the 
greater part of the time, no one can blame Henry 
and Bob if they tell little Johnny that on this 
particular occasion he cannot go, and in spite of 
his cries, slip away for a little uninterrupted 
diversion. 

The President of the United States rarely gets 
beyond the range of Johnny’s voice. The 
people ‘want to know all the time what he is 
doing, and the reporters, in order to tell them, 
always ‘ ‘want to go, too.’’ He is the hardest- 
worked man in the country, and often the least 
considered, so far as regard for his health and 
strength and feelings is concerned. All that 
makes the strain endurable is the good-will and 
kindly intentions through which it is imposed. 

The infrequency with which our Presidents 
find it necessary to drop wholly out of public 
knowledge and go into hiding is convincing 
evidence of the endurance of human nerves. 

Mr. Cleveland was accustomed to divert him- 
self by occasional fishing or duck-shooting trips, 
seldom more than a few days in length. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt also turns to camp life and the 
woods when he feels the need of rest, and in his 
recent Western trip actually dropped out of sight 
and knowledge for more than a fortnight in the 
Yellowstone Park. 

During that time the gateways were guarded 
by United States cavalrymen, than whom there 
are no more efficient police. Reporters espe- 
cially were excluded, and the tired President was 
turned loose for a quiet and restful vacation 
with the bears and mountain-lions. We hope 
he enjoyed every minute of it, and that he 
returns to his work with new strength and 
courage. seta 


THE STATUS OF MISSIONARIES. 

ecretary Hay, in response to the request of 

an American missionary society, has asked 

the German government for a statement of 
the facts connected with the deportation of a 
number of native Christians from the island of 
Ruk to the island of Ponape in the Caroline 
group. The American missionaries charge the 
commander of a German war-ship with inter- 
fering with their work, and up to the time of 
writing this article no contradiction of their 
statements had been made. 

A government is under an obligation to protect 
its citizens or subjects, residing abroad, in the 
pursuit of their legitimate occupations, from 
molestation and from injustice. These citizens 
or subjects, on their part, are expected to obey 
the laws of the land in which they live, and 
can claim no protection if they violate those 
laws. 

The teacher of Christianity in a non-Christian 
country is not hedged about by a peculiar 
sanctity. He is a foreigner, and is liable to 
expulsion, like other foreigners. In a few only 
of the treaties between the United States and 
other powers is the missionary expressly men- 
tioned. The treaty of 1858 with China pro- 
vides that teachers of Christianity, whether 
natives or American citizens, shall in no case 
be interfered with or molested. In some 
treaties, as, for example, in that with Turkey, 
the life and liberty of American citizens is 
protected by provisions that they shall be tried 
for offenses against the law in the consular 
courts, and not before native judges. But they 
are still amenable to the laws of the land. 

Should any missionary, through excess of 
zeal, forget that this government cannot force 
another country to receive him or to exempt 
him from the duty of obedience to the laws of 
the country in which he is working, the United 





States has to let the law take its course, even 
to the expulsion of the offending missionaries. 
It can do nothing else, for since it claims the 
right to expel foreigners, it must admit the 
right of other governments to expel or to 
exclude Americans. Improprieties of that sort 
are extremely rare, for not only the missionaries 
themselves, carefully chosen for discretion as 
well as piety, but the societies which send them 
forth, are fully aware of the need of strict con- 
formity to the laws of the land. 
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STEPPING - STONES. 


We rise by the things that are under our feet, 
And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 
J. @. Holland. 
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“NO TWO ALIKE!” 


t is a wonder which has become a common- 
| place that each of the millions of men and 
women in the world has an appearance so 
different from all the others as to be easily 
recognizable among the throng... The rare 
exception to the rule, as in the case of those 
twin brothers one of whom died recently in 
Boston, is regarded as little short of miraculous, 
although in reality the miracle is in the usual 
unlikeness, instead of in the occasional likeness. 
To be sure, all Chinese look alike to Ameri- 
cans, but it is equally true that all Americans 
look alike to Chinese. The fact doubtless is 
that the distinguishing variations are not the 
same for the two races. We look at two Asiatic 
faces, and seeing them alike where Caucasian 
faces are different, do not notice the unlikeness 
in other and unexpected details. 

The prevalent idea that various nations have 
a type of face is open to discussion. We speak 
of a typical Irish or Italian face, as if it would 
be recognizable under any circumstances. But 
do not dress, the fashion of wearing hair 
and beard, the attitudes due to occupation and 
the complexion due to climate play a very large 
part in the composite picture which we call a 
*“type’’? 

Certain it is that although there may be a 
characteristic American voice or figure, there is 
no distinctive American face. This may be 
accounted for by our miscellaneous forbears, but 
it is quite likely to be explained by our widely 
varied lives and occupations, even among those 
belonging to the same social plane. 

The recognizable handwriting of each man 
and woman is another curious and wonderful 
fact. The forger becomes clever, not by acci- 
dent, but by long and severe training; and even 
he is soon discovered. That subtle expression 
of personality which is the work of the brain 
dictating to the sensitive hand is as varied as 
the microscope shows hand and brain to be. 

In short, the amazing variations in person- 
ality go far to make credible the Christian faith 
that by an intelligence capacious enough to 
contain them all, the human units may. be dis- 
tinguished as easily as we, with our limited 
powers, may distinguish our friends. 
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NO STONE IN THE WAY YET. 


ninterrupted progress continues to be the 

history of the Irish land purchase bill, 

as it has been its history since Secretary 
Wyndham first introduced it. 

No more striking illustration of the strength 
of the hopes that are based upon it could be 
given than the fact that it has united the various 
factions among the Irish people, has substituted 
an attitude of tolerance and reasonableness for 
one of rancor and opposition, and has created 
an evident disposition on both sides to yield 
something for the sake of maintaining the good 
feeling. 

The first test of the strength of the bill was 
the reception of it in Parliament and the press. 
The second came in the action of the conven- 
tion of the Irish Nationalists in Dublin. In 
that convention Mr. John Redmond, who more 
than any other one man since the death of Mr. 
Parnell is the leader of the Irish people, threw 
his whole influence into support of the bill; 
and Mr. William O’Brien, who but a short 
time ago was breathing forth lightnings against 
England, also spoke eloquently for its adoption. 

On the other hand, a motion for the rejection 
of the bill was voted down by a majority so 
great as to make the very voting a mere form, 
and the jeers and cries of protest were even 
more significant than the vote. Leaders on 
both sides—the English and the Irish—are pro- 
ceeding in the evident belief that an opportunity 
for getting together has now come, which, 
if rejected, may not recur in a lifetime. 
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MOSQUITOES. 


here is no longer any doubt of the pestifer- 
T ous nature of the mosquito. The insect 
conveys yellow fever and malaria, and 
possibly other diseases. The peril from yellow 
fever threatens a small part of the country only, 
but there is no part which is wholly exempt 
from malarial fevers. The scientists now de- 
clare that only those who are bitten by mos- 
quitoes contract such fevers. 
It is possible to decrease the annual supply 
of mosquitoes, and thus to improve the health of 
the nation. Petroleum sprinkled over marshy 








ponds will prevent the insects from developing 
there. It is better, of course, to drain the 
marshes, but that is not always practicable. It 
is easy to fill or drain small depressions about 
the house or barns where stagnant water settles. 
It is not difficult to keep empty barrels and tubs 
under cover so that they may not catch rain- 
water for the insects to breed in. 

Broken flower-pots, tin cans, old kettles and 
everything that will hold water should be 
carried to the dump and buried. If there isa 
sagging eaves-trough on the house, it should be 
mended, so that the water may run out of it. 
The gutters in the towns should be kept free 
from water, and the ditches by the roadside in 
the country should be kept open, so that they 
may not afford a hospitable home for the larve 
of the insects. 

In several cities the health boards have 
already begun a campaign of extermination 
against the mosquito. There is no good reason 
why the health officers of the villages should not 
engage in the same work, and if they have 
the codperation of the people at large, they will 
soon be able to boast with truthfulness that their 
towns not only have no mosquitoes, but have no 
malaria, either. 
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THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP. 


n one of the seacoast towns of New England 

there died not long ago the widow of an old 
sea-captain, herself a voyager on many seas, and 
the sharer through storm, pestilence and peril of 
the adventures of her husband’s earlier years. 
The first year in which she ceased to accompany 
him was also the first in which he both owned and 
commanded his vessel, and he named it for her, the 
Faithful Mary, saying jovially that it was time 
the old girl stayed at home and took her ease a 
bit, but all the same he had got to have her with 
him somehow. Neither he nor the vessel ever 
returned, and his Mary lived a widow for forty 
years. 

She, too, was of a jovial nature, and had acquired 
a bluff, breezy, one might say “salty’’ manner that 
sat oddly yet delightfully upon a woman. Her 
tongue had a way of adapting sea phrases to 
household emergencies, too, which was a joy 
to her neighbors. 

Her house was a museum of curiosities, marine 
and foreign, and was the favorite resort of 
children. She had stories of breathless interest 
to tell them; but the story of her most thrilling 
voyage she never told. 

On that voyage, a wild and stormy one, prolonged 
for weeks beyond its natural period, the mate and 
three of the crew died, leaving the vessel short- 
handed, and with no man on board who understood 
navigation except the captain. But there was a 
woman who did. So, when the captain, too, fell 
sick she took command. 

“You'll bring her safe to port, Mary. Never 
mind me; let anybody nurse me. You bring her 
safe to port,” he adjured her, as he felt himself 
becoming worse. 

Mary did bring the ship to port, and she also 
brought her patient back to health. But before 
that day was reached her baby was born and died 
at sea, and was buried in the heaving waters on 
the day following a gale. 

“It seemed as if I couldn’t bear it!” she told the 
women at home, piteously. “The baby was so 
little; and the sea so big and cold and wide, and 
the bottom so far down; and no flowers or sun- 
shine, and nobody ever to come and remember. 
I used to seem to see the little cozy graves at 
home, with wreaths and growing things; and to 
think of my baby down there in the ocean just 
broke my heart. 

“Then one night—-we were rolling slow, and I’d 
lain down to rest, but I couldn’t sleep—that line 
came into my head: ‘Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep.’ It isn’t even a hymn, but that don’t 
matter. It had comfort in it just the same. I 
could think of my little Mary in the Lord’s own 
great cradle till the sea gives up its dead.” 

“Mrs. Cap’n”’—it was after that voyage they 
came to call her so—lived out her years and rests 
in quiet earth; but beside her grave there is a 
tiny cross to the memory of “Little Mary. Rocked 
in the Cradle of the Deep.” 


* * 


CREATING EVENTS. 


“ H" life was uneventful,” said a close observer, 
speaking of a certain charming woman, “but 
she was of the temperament that creates events.” 
The ability to create events may not be a sign 
of greatness, but it is a sign of distinction of soul. 
It is in its fullest measure a rare gift, but, as is 
the case with all gifts, none is so poorly endowed 
that he may not increase it if he will, and none 
so richly its possessor that he may not lose it by 
neglect. 

Wherever in man or woman, in mansion or 
cottage, this charm is found, there is always 
fresh and happy thought and a life “worth while.” 

Eugénie de Guerin, in the lonely castle where 
the sight of a passer-by was an event, lent her 
ear to every sound, and found delight in the whistle 
of a shepherd and the shouts of children at play. 
She made a child’s frock, and “stitched it with 
pretty thoughts’; the servants having holiday, 
she turned the occasion into a festival, and wrote 
merrily of the supper of servants’ soup, boiled 
potatoes and cake, eaten in a corner of the big 
fireplace, surrounded by the dogs and cats. 

“How many sweet things I have to do!” she 
eries, and again, “I ask my soul what it has seen 
to-day, what it has loved, for every day it loves 
something.” 

Many beloved names come to one’s thought. 
A poor clerk, trudging year after year to the East 
Indian office, and writing letters that the world 
has treasured ever since; a recluse in a New 
England town, and a Scotchman searching the 
world for health; a high-born Frenchwoman and 
a poet-musician battling with disease. Differing 
in a thousand ways, they had the one great gift in 
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common—the power so to transform the common 
events of common days that wherever they were, 
there seemed life at its fullest. 

Our universities and libraries are full of wisdom, 
but after all, the deepest things of life are those 
which neither book nor college course can teach. 
Greater than any science or any art is the science 
and the art of finding treasure in the quiet paths 
of every-day duties. 
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GLADSTONE AND HIS WIFE. 


pretty glimpse of Gladstone and his wife is 

afforded by some reminiscences of Mr. George 
W. E. Russell, in his new volume, “‘The Household 
of Faith.” It is well known that their married 
life was a long honeymoon, and that Gladstone 
entrusted her with all his secrets. 

The jocose and genial side of the life of the 
great premier and his wife is very attractive. 
With. quaint enjoyment Gladstone used to grasp 
his wife’s hand and sing the refrain of his favorite 
“Fiddler’s Song”: 





“A ragamuffin husband and a rantipoling wife, 
We'll tiddie it and scrape it through the ups and downs 
of life.” 


Gladstone's confidence in his wife was delightful. 
At the outset of their married life Gladstone saw 
that he was destined for a publie career, and gave 
her the choice between these alternatives —to 
know nothing and be free from responsibility; 
to know everything and be bound to secrecy. 
Fifty years later Gladstone said to a friend: 

“My wife has known every political secret I ever 
had, and has never betrayed my confidence.” 

There was one exception, which shows the real 
strength of the rule. When Gladstone was first a 
member of the cabinet, his young wife dropped 
a word in the presence of some of his colleagues 
which implied that she was acquainted with a 
matter of great importance. Realizing that she 
had made a slip, she left the room and wrote a 
note of apology, which she sent to her husband by 
a servant. The reply that came back was to this 
effect: 

“Dearest C. Don’t blame yourself. I don’t 
blame you. It’s the only little mistake you ever 
made. Your affectionate, W. E.G.” 

In later years when people tried to “pump” Mrs. 
Gladstone, her look of ignorance was bland and 
convincing. 

“Well, Mrs. Gladstone, what is Mr. Gladstone 
going to do about the Irish Church ?”’ 

“Well, Ll wonder? What do you think he ought 
todo?” And the questioner retired as wise as he 
eame. 
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“MR.” OR “ESQUIRE”? 
or that matter, one might ask, “Why either?” 
The answer is that either is a courtesy title, 
whether in this country or in England; and 
courtesy is a good thing, easy to bestow, churlish 
to withhold. There is a fancy that the address, 
“Gamaliel Adirondacks, Esq...” carries a little 
more honor than “Mr. Gamaliel Adirondacks,” 
but in America “esquire” means no more than 

“mister,” if either really means anything. 

Matthew Arnold explained the difference in the 
English custom by an assertion which signified 
that a gentleman, or any one who is engaged in 
a “gentlemanly” occupation is denominated 
“esquire,” but that the tradesman is entitled to 
nothing better than “mister.” 

Nevertheless the Englishman is not always 
sure of himself in making the distinction. The 
London Express has been amusing itself with the 
experience of a correspondent who found that 
the railway companies vouchsafe to those pas- 
sengers only who care sufficiently about their 
social standing to be holders of first-class season 
tickets, the honor of “‘esquire.” 

On one day when the correspondent held a 
first-class ticket, he received a letter from the 
company addressed “Esquire.” But on the next 
day, when he transferred his patronage to second- 
class, he was humiliated to find himself relegated 
to the common crowd known as “Mr.” 

He goes on to give this burlesque etymology of 
the word. When the Conqueror came over in 1066, 
those of his retinue who could afford cushions to 
sit on at an audience were known as “esquires” 
or “esquatters,”’ and those who had to sit on hard 
wooden seats were called “misters.” 

The real derivation of the word is, as every one 
will remember, from “escuyer,” old French for 
“shield-bearer,” and so came to be applied to the 
chief retainers of knights. When the feudal days 
passed, the word remained. 
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ENCOURAGING. 


hose who have read Mrs. Ward’s ‘Chapters 
From a Life’ will recall her beautiful memory 
of Lydia Maria Child, whom she found living in a 


cheap boarding-house in a most unpleasant part |. 


of Boston, denying herself even common comforts 
in order that she might have more money to use 
for others. 

In Mrs. Lesley’s “Recollections of My Mother” 
is a glimpse of Mrs. Child in her younger days, 
amusing upon the surface, but significant of the 
cheerful courage with which she faced whatever 
life brought her. 

David Child, Mrs. Child’s husband, had a lovable 
character and many fine qualities, but no business 
ability. He was not discouraged by his numerous 
failures, but went from one visionary scheme to 
another; the fact that his money was rapidly 
melting away never seemed to make any impres- 
sion upon him. 

One afternoon Mrs. Child went over to-see her 
friend Mrs. Lyman—a woman vigorous in word 
and deed, but dearly beloved for her warm heart 
and countless kindnesses. 

“Mrs. Child,” her old friend asked, “can you tell 
me the last thing that your husband is engaged 
in?’ 

An amused smile crossed Mrs. Child’s face. 

; “Yes, Mrs. Lyman,” she answered, “he is cart- 
ing stone for the new railroad.” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Lyman returned. 

A pause followed, then she spoke again: 

“Mrs. Child, how much do you suppose that your 
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husband loses on every load of stone that he carts 
for the railroad ?” 

Mrs. Child, still with her brave smile, answered 
briskly: 


All Who Suffer from difficult breathing will find 
“Brown’s Bronchal Troches” a simple preventive of | 
dryness of the throat and air passages. LAdp. | 




















“Well, Mrs. Lyman, as nearly as I can compute 
it, he must lose about ten cents on every load.” 

“Oh!”? Mrs. Lyman returned again; then in her 
bravest and most encouraging tones she summed 
the matter up: 

“Well, now, Mrs. Child, if your husband has got 
hold of ani t pation by which he loses 
only ten cents a load, for heaven’s sake encourage 
him in it!” 
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THE RAGGED SCHOOL. 


uintin Hogg, who died recently, was the 

founder of the Polytechnic Institute in 
London. Two years ago, says the London 
Telegraph, he was pressed by his boys to tell the 
story of his life. When he at last complied 
reluctantly with their wish, the story came out of 
his first efforts to help the London boy. 


He got two crossing-sweepers and offered to 
teach them to read. ith an empty beer bottle 
for a candlestick and a tallow dip for light, two 
sweepers for pupils, and Bibles as poadseg books, 
he — founded the Polytechnic Institute in the 
street. 

One night, when they were engaged in reading, 
Hogg noticed a light at the end of the arch where 
they were —. one of the Adelphi arches, 
which, before the Thames embankment was built 
opened between the street and the river. 

One of the boys gave the slang cry for the police 
and, “dousing the glim,” bolted with his com- 
panion, leaving the teacher alone in darkness. 

he empty beer bottle and the candle aroused the 
mates of the policeman, whose light it was 
that had appeared in the arch. He flashed his 
bull’s-eye into Hogg’s face and after a moment’s 
serutiny moved on. 

Soon after this Hogg tried a novel plan. He 
bought a bootblack’s outfit, swung the strap over 
his shoulder, and for the next six months went 
out three nights a week, blacking boots and 
sleeping out with the boys. His o — was to 
find out how the boys lived, what they fed on, 
what it cost them to live, and how they could best 
be reached. 

The next winter the ragged school began in 
earnest in a little room which cost only sixty 
dollars a year down an alley off the Strand. 

In 1881 the Polytechnic was for sale and Hogg 
bought it. The new school was opened on Sunday 
September 25, 1882. The first night a thousanc 
members were booked. During the first winter the 
number reached nearly seven thousand. When 
Hogg wrote his account, a year or two ago, the 
number had increased to eighteen thousand. 
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THREE BLACK CROWS AGAIN. 


n writing about the cowboys of South America, 

Mr. Paul Fountain represents them as having 
been maligned by other travellers who had not 
come in contact with the men themselves, but 
had listened to stories told about them. To show 
that such stories increase as the square of the 
distance, he tells the following anecdote, which 
reminds one of the classic three black crows: 


A friend was re Pa foot to a place which 
he called “Chip City.” At the first stop his host 
exclaimed : 

“What! Going to Chip? Why, they killed 
seventeen men there in a street fight last week!” 

The next oy hey host with whom he happened 
to stop varied “a thus: 

“Going to Chip? Terrible place! Why, they 
stabbed twelve men to death there a month ago!” 

At the third sopping place the story was: 

“I wouldn’t go to if I were you. Worst 
rowdies in the state. Six weeks ago they shot 
seven men in cold blood.” 

At the week’s end it was: 

“Not a nice place, Chip. Three months ago 
they killed two men in the street.” 

Arrived at Chip City, which was a mining place, 
my friend found that a single man had been killed 
in a fair fight about two years previously. 
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WAKING FRANCOIS. 


e hame of Millet, the painter, has been made 

familiar to many besides art students by his 
“Angelus.” How the genius of the artist was 
roused and encouraged is told in his recent 
biography. 

The most original person of the family and the 
one who had the most influence upon Millet was 
his grandmother. She was an old countrywoman 
of intense congene faith, living in God, seeing 
everything in God, and unos God in every 
scene of nature and every act of life. 

One of Millet’s earliest recollections was of his 

dmother waking him when he was quite a 
ttle child and saying to him: 

“Up, my little ey om If you only knew 
what 7" the birds have been singing the 


ever 
en he had to leave home to go to Paris, his 
andmother said, “I would rather see you dead 
unfaithful to God’s commands.” 
At a later time, when he had begun to make his 
way in Paris, she reminded him again: 
“Remember, my Fran¢ois, that you were a 
Christian before you were a painter. Paint for 
eternity, and think that the trump which will 
call to Tagment is on the eve of sounding.” 
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ONLY A BOY. 


bout half a century ago the author of “Little 
Women” was in London, and saw the Prince 
of Wales, then a yellow-haired youth. 


His royal highness impressed her favorably, not 
a particularly significant fact, perhaps, for Miss 
Alcott’s weakness for all boykind was frankly 
avowed, but her vivacious comment on her passing 
glimpse is worth a page of cut and dried history. 

“Fanny and I waved and nodded to him as he 
went by,” Miss Alcott wrote, “and he openly 
winked his boyish eye at us, for Fanny, with her 
golden curls and wild waving, looked rather 
owe: and the poor little prince wanted some 

n. 
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“SECRET FOR SECRET.” 


I" the days of Louis XIV. even warriors bandied 
epigrams with one another. 
The Maréchal de Grammont had taken a fortress 


siege. 

M4 will tell you a secret,” said its military gov- 
ernor, after surrendering. “The reason of my 
capitulation was that I had no more powder.” 

“And, secret for secret,” returned the maréchal, 
suavely, “the reason of my accepting it on such 
easy terms was that I had no more balls.” 
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Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


ECAUSE one of the best 
manufacturers of dress 
oods wants to kee 
his milf busy during the dull 
season, he offered us his most 
desirable materials at greatly 
reduced prices. We are pre- 
pared to make these goods 
up into suits and skirts and 
pass them on to you at one- 
third less than our regular 
prices. Nearly all of our 
styles share in this sale. 


Suits and Etamine costumes 
in the newest summer mod- 
els, former price $10, reduced 


to $6.67. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
$30 Suits reduced to $20. 
Latest designs in 
Travelling, Walk- 
ing and y 
Skirts, made of 
cool Summer 


“Come home to dinner 


with me and try my 





















SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
We have just published an illustrated 
(lithographed) book of fifty pages entitled, 


“THE STORY OF THE WHITE HOUSE,” 
iving a concise history of the home of the 
residents and _ its occupants, with their 
a. from Washington’s time to now, 
ether with the chief events in each 
administration. A simple,interesting nar- 
rative, giving just the things you want 
specially to remember concerning our 
country’s history. Sent for five 2-cent s' 


Dwinell-Wright Company, 
Principal Coffee Roasters 


Boston. Chicago. 





weight materials, 
$5, 








former price $5, 
reduced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to 
$4. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. $10 Skiris reduced 
to $6.67. $12 Skirts reduced to $8. 


Reduced prices on Jackets, Walking Suits, Travelling 

Dresses, etc. 

All orders are filled with the greatest prompt- 
ness, very often in three days’ time. Any gar- 
ment that fails to give entire satisfaction may | 
be returned promptly and your money will | 
refunded. 

Catalogue and Supplement of the latest 
styles, together with samples of newest mate- 
rials, sent FREE by return mail. If possible 
mention the color of the samples you desire, as 
this will enable us to send you a full assortment 
of just the things y wish. Write to-day; the 
choicest goods will be sold first. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York. 





Bicycle (= 
Revolver. 


All the latest improve- 
ments, $4.50. Hammer- . 
less, $5.50. Fully described, 
as are also our other makes in our 
descriptive Cata. which we mail FREE. We 
sell our Revolvers by mail when dealers can- 
not supply you. Ask your dealer first, please. 


HARRINGTON 6 RICHARDSON 
ARMS CO., Dept. Y, Worcester, Mass. 





























’s affection fluctuates 


NABISCO 


A poem for the Palate, entrancing the 
taste as an old Italian love-song charms 
the ear. Delicate in their sweetness, be- 
witching in their subtle flavors of Cherry, 
., Orange, Lemon, Vanilla, 
4% Chocolate, Strawberry, 
¢ Raspberry or Mint. 
Serve with any bever- 

age or dessert. 
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BOSS 
Stiffened GOLD 


Watch Cases 


are guaranteed for 25 years. Few 
solid gold cases will last that 
long without wearing too thin 
to safely protect the works. If 

want a watch case for pro- 

n, durability and beauty, 
get the Boss with the key- 


Send for booklet. 
THE KEYSTONE 
WATCH CASE CO., 
Philadeipaia. 
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here’s a tide of dreams and stories drifting up 

the bitter main, 

Strewn with wreck of ruined glories, salt with 
streams of ancient pain, 

Through the fog-walls split in sunder, from the 
seas of sun and thunder, 

And the Carib isles of wonder dreaming still of 
searlet Spain. 


Of the galleons burned or taken, sacked and sunken 
hull and mast, 

When the southern seas were shaken by the corsair 
cannon-blast, 

And the lordly ports affrighted throbbed with 
panic when they sighted 

Black-hulled ships from seaboards blighted where 
the death’s-head flag had passed. 


There the strength of Spain was shattered by those 
sons of dark renown, 

And the Spanish treasure scattered careless- 
handed up and down, 

When from ravage red, inglorious, came the 
buccaneers victorious, 

And the reeking crews uproarious reveled in Port 
Royal town. 


Red Port Royal!—fathoms under now lie rotting 
fort and pier, 

Drunk with crime and gorged with plunder, 
swallowed by the sea-gulfs sheer ; 

And the sea they scourged with slaughter, mind- 
less of the wo they wrought her, 

Lulls beneath her quiet water picaroon and 
privateer. 


Stately don and English rover, long ago they paid 
the debt, 

And the sunny tides sweep over their white bones 
with coral set; 

But above the towns they raided, of the golden 
shores invaded, 

Broods the memory unfaded of their dark vendetta 
yet. 

Massacres and ambuscadoes, rich armadas laid 
aboard, 

Iron-hearted desperadoes, seas of gold and blood 
outpoured— 

Of these things the ports are keeping vengeful 
memory unsleeping 

From the years of wrath and weeping when they 
lay beneath the sword. 


Still they smile, the Windward, Leeward Islands 
of the haunted main ; 

But when storm drives in from seaward, through 
the midnight hurricane 

Rides a specter grim and gory, rent and red with 
feud and foray— 

O’er the waves of savage story sweeps the wits, 
of slaughtered Spain. 
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— OPEN DOOR. 


LONG the streets and among 
the homes of a New Eng- 
land city a woman of 
unique personality has 

been doing a work of mercy and 
helpfulness for many years. She 
is now well past threescore years 
and ten, and not very strong, but 
every day finds her actively en- 
gaged in her good work. 

Every morning she starts upon 
her journey among the-sick and 
needy. She shrinks from no 
danger, she is not hindered by 
storm nor cold. Whatever the conditions may 
be, ‘‘her people’’ must be cared for. 

‘*You must not expect to know what I do 
with these things,’’ she says to those who put 
money, food or clothing in her charge, ‘‘for I 
never make a report about those I help.’’ 

And when that kind of work is done she fin- 
ishes the day by holding a short religious service 








in a little chapel attached to her home, where | 


many have found a moment of peace and rest, 
and have seen a glimpse of the light which 
does not fade. 

During the recent coal famine the demands 
upon her heart and resources were unusually 
heavy. She found many places where fuel was 
not much more than a name, and others where 
it was only a memory. Sometimes she went to 
her cellar at midnight to shovel a bag of coke 
from her own bin for some fireless home. 

All these extra labors told upon a constitution 
enfeebled by age, and one morning during the 
severest weather, when she returned from her 
round of visits, the faithful worker had an 
experience which might easily have been her 
last in this life. 

**T was very cold when I came in,’’ she said 
to a friend, ‘‘and I brought a chair to the reg- 
ister and sat down without taking off my things. 
I had been sitting there only a few minutes 
when I felt a stinging pain in my heart, as if a 
sharp needle had been thrust into it. I knew 
what it was, for I have had such pains before, 
but never so severe as this. I tried to rise and 
go to the lounge, but I could not move. Thena 
great peace came upon me. I cannot tell you 
how happy I was, for I believed that my jour- 
ney was ended, and that I had come to the open 
door.’’ 

The aged woman paused as she said these 
words, and her face was transfigured with the 
glory of that blessed memory. 

**But it was not to be then,’’ she continued. 
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‘*T slowly regained my strength, and was soon 


‘\able to walk across the room, and felt as well 


as before. But I know that the time is coming 
soon when the door will be opened and I shall 
enter in.’’ 

This power to look upon the things not seen, 
but which are eternal, is the secret of the highest 
happiness which life can have. By it the 
thought of another kind of existence becomes 
not a dark and chilling shadow, but a light that 
gleams in the sorrows and disappointments of 
life. 

It is a hope that sings in unison with every. 
pure delight of youth and home and friendship. 
It is an unfailing spring of enthusiasm for all 
the toil and trial of service for the uplift of 
others; and when time and strength are failing 
it is a light that shines brighter and brighter as 
we draw near the Open Door. 
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EGGS SHOULD BE CHEAPER NOW. 


ad ou may believe it or not,” began the amateur 
poultryman’s friend, graciously, “but old 
Sam Swift tells me that food, drink and 
lodging are not enough tomake ahenlay. But he 
says he can make hens lay when he wants them to, 
in spite of themselves. He says that he’s going 
to get a patent on the process.” 


“Nonsense!” said the amateur poultryman. 
promptly. “I know something about hens,” he 
continued, ‘‘and I know that they won’t lay when 
they make up > their minds not to.” 

+“ sa’ s— , 

“I don’t care what he says! I’ve fed my hens 
all winter on everything calculated to make them 
lay; they are properly housed and all; and yet, 
—~. oe e are scarce and high, they refuse to 
mt “That's 5 just t the eo pat =! ipteerupted the friend, 

uietly. lodging have not done 
their work. Somethin cise is needed. What is 


the idea San Sam says you 


yaaa 
must out twit each individual hen, and he claims 
= yt a will do it. 
t believe anything of the kind!” the 
pot nite declared sto’ 


“Let me tell you Sam’ 's Fines,” persisted the 


end. 
that’s what I’m waiting for,” said the poultry- 
an, sarcastically. 
tit you have studied hens,” continued the other, 
blandly, “you have noticed that whenever a — 
lays an egg she gets up off her nest, turns round 
and, after she has made sure that the egg is 
there, she off. Not that I know anything 
about it, but Sam says it’s so. Now his scheme is 
this: He has inven a trap, or false bot —-. 


which fits into the nest, and is so arranged th 
resis out of si ht st as soon as it is laid. ie 
ose it does?” said the poultryman. “What 


Ot coming to that. Sam says that in a nest 
built without. s ae appliance the hen turns 
round, sees the oe and goes away because all her 
dreams and ambitions are soca. She has 
attained her ideal and hasn’t any er incentive. 
Life is full—sated, so to speak. But with Sam’s 
scheme the hen turns round to reassure herself, 
and is s "Her eur not to see an eas. the The nest is 
empty. er yy! is aroused, tion 
—_ e goes back and ae another 





“Now see here —” be ltryman. 
“Oh, ’'m m simply re. he what tt Sam told me,” 
interrupted his friend. 
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A LOYAL HEART. 


8s the Milledgeville, Georgia, News tells the 
story, one of the young colored men con- 
nected with Booker T. Washington’s school 
at Tuskegee has many of the qualities which go 
to the making of a hero of romance. About thirty 
years ago Mr. Edwards of Milledgeville picked up 
a very small black boy and undertook, in his 
language, “to raise him and make something of 
him.” Mr. Edwards fed and clothed the boy, and 
in a general way taught him many things; and 
the lad, who was bright and capable, made such 
return as he could. His name was Garner, and 
in time he became known as Garner Edwards. 
fter Mr. Edwards’s death his two sisters 
ntinued to care for Garner. He was proud of 
ey “his family,” loved the two ladies who were 
befriending him n sincerely, and as he grew older 
he was a rt and pr ion to them, for they 
also were now alone in the world, without parents 
or brothers. When he came to manhood he did 
not forsake them or the home that had Sheltered 
him, but insisted that it was the only home he had 
ever known, and that * as his duty and pleasure 
aid in_supportin, , and he came to bear a 
considerable part of %, expen ses. 
Garner learned the trade of a brick-mason, and 








th n, who helped 
vay in getting work that woul enable him to 
take a course in the school at Tuskegee and at 
the same time be self-sustaining. Here, as in all 
of his other positions, Garner made a record 
and won many honors. After finishing school he 
married, but Eesniianes ae employ of the school, 

and is still there. 

In the meantime Garner’s white benefactors 
have never been forgotten. His remittances to 
them have always continued. For man b yore he 
has paid the taxes on the old home; he ared 
for the two sisters in illness, provided the. best 
medical attendance and sup pplied every want. 
When one of the ladies was pai nfully weet by a 
fall, his wife, a trained nurse, hurried to Milled 
ville to care for “Garner’s white folks.” and 
performed every duty skilfully and nobly 

No one of any color could pee no nobly have 
repaid a debt of love. The art of this 


simple story of a humble soul's. A gietivade and 
devotion is that itt is true. 
® © 


STALKED BY A LION. 


unters of experience declare that the man- 
eating lions so much dreaded are in reality 
brutes worn out in body by the accumula- 
tion of years, and soured in temper by disappoint- 
ments; and that they take to man-eating because 
they have not the patience or agility to stalk with 
e suspici and wary wild game. Man, 
they find, is often an easier victim. ‘In Days 
and Nights by the Desert’ Mr. Parker Gillmore 
relates an artful trick which he once played upon 
one of these animals. 
I was hunting ostriches, he Le ig At a bend in 
the ravine the bird disappeared, and I was about 
to follow it, when, by the merest chance, I looked 








behind me, and to my surprise and horror saw 
that a large lion was not over seventy yards 
behind me, nd oes siting me as carefully 
as I had been stalking 
If I could have gained a a I should certainly 
have climbed it in a hurry; but no tree was near. 
To make a run for it would have brought the lion 
be me at once. I kept steadily along the edge 
the ravine till I came to a place that promised 
shelter; it was a drop of four feet to a ledge 
about thirty inches wi me and afterward a pe sting 
dicular descent of fifty or sixty feet, oo 
ina — of broken? poulders and jagged 
ttle appearance of alarm ld 
assume + sat down on the « edge of the “precipice, 
ever and anon taking a careful glance 
see where my foe was. Abouttwenty rods behind 
me were a few ra; bushes. Behind these the 
lion had taken shelter, and was keeping a careful 
survey upon my overs ?movement. Darkness was 
repeat y coming on w og! 4 slip agg from FF seat 
drop) down ge. yl 
steped 2 my coat lh ee it on the mo of 
- teusket, and shoved it up over the upper ledge 
ere I had so lately been sitting. 
“Searcel was this done when my coat was torn 





away and my urled to the bottom of the 
gully. But the did. not alone. No; m 
assailant was with them, and there he remain 


all night, grumbling — his disappointment at 
not having me for suppe 

A colder night I never ‘passed, but I had to make 
the best ofit. In the —— 1 found os it 
had smashed his fore le is fall. e musket 
was not much " rie I soon ended his 
suffering. 
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Mrs. Franca. Breck 


as a feathered bit of life, 
Halting in yon apple-tree, 
Pouring forth his passion-song 
In a flood of eestasy. 
“Heart! Dear heart of love,” I cried, 
“You shall yet be satisfied!” 


Later—with his gentle mate— 
Nesting in contentment there— 
Learning—learning how to wait— 
Busy, glad, expectant pair! 
“Hearts! Dear hearts of love,” said I, 
“?T will be better by and by.” 


Later came a hungry brood, 
Clamoring for constant food. 
Hard-worked parents—brave, distressed— 
With no time for needed rest! 

“Patient hearts, with love sublime, 
*T will be easier sometime.” 


Blesséd future! ever fraught 

With the hope of better things, 

When the joy our hearts have sought, 
Shall approach on shining wings! 
Sweet fulfilment—far or nigh— 

We shall grasp it by and by! 
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ON THE RUSSIAN FRONTIER. 


any travellers have serious complaints to 
make of the dealings of Russian officials, 
but Mr. A. H. 8. Landor, in “ Across 
Coveted Lands,” tells an amusing incident where 
expected trouble and annoyance vanished before 
official courtesy and friendly interest. In Mr. 
Landor’s sleeping-car there happened to be some 
French merchants on their way to the fair of 
Nizhni Novgorod. On perceiving his two rifles, a 
good-sized ammunition-case and two cameras, one 
of these gentlemen informed him that all those 
things would be confiscated at the frontier. 


ons, shouted one of the Frenchmen, at 

voice, “this is your first journey 

abroad! We,” he added, 

We have been once before 
“You are great travellers!” I exclaimed, 

the —— very sens on the are, and ow 


in, ra 
Raturall the Franco- Russian Alliance was 
aragged in a oouversnies ; were I a French- 
t fare less badl Yiu *The Russians and 
the French were brothers. But a British subject! 
A hated Englishman bringing into Russia two 
rifles, two revolvers, six hundred ges, two 
cameras, a large case of scientific instruments, all 
of which * would duly declare! Why? Russia 
was not England! I would soon experience how 
Englishmen were treated in some countries, 
“Russians,” he exclaimed, “have not a polished 
manner like the French! Ah, non! ey are 
semibarbarians yet. The respect and fear the 
French, but not the En par exemple!” 

The frontier station o: Alexandrove was reached 
and a horde of terror-stricken m passongets aligh 
from the carriages, preced ‘ollowed by 
bags, rtmanteaus, hold-alls and bundles 1 

umbrellas, which were hastily conveyed to t 
spection- 


“are great travellers. 








long tables of the huge custom-house 
room. 

The two Frenchmen had their belongings next 
to mine on the long counter, and presently an 
officer came. They were French subjects and 
they had nothing to declare. Their elaborately 
decorated bags were instantly ordered open and 
— upside down, while the officer searched 

th some poste among the contents now spread 
= the tab There was a small pocket camera 
= ackets of photographic plates, some soiled 

erchiefs, collars and cuffs, a box of fanc cy 
seetes a bottle of scent, a pair of embroider 





pos e , and a lot of patent brass studs and 
euff-lin 
With the exception of the soiled linen, Mg 
thing was seized, for all were liable to duty, an 
some sharp words of reprimand were used by th 
officer to 7c subdued French neighbors for 
—-s smuggie. Then the officer moved 
me 
“Monsieur,” mournfully remarked the French- 
man, “‘now you will be done for.” 
I declared everything and produced a special 
ay , which had been very courteously given me 
the Russian ambassador, and handed it to the 
officer. Having ea a read it, he stood with his 
heels together and gave me a military salute. 
With a profound bow he Ry ~y me to point out 
4 at he could have it 
stamped without giv ng me further trouble. He 
politely declined to use the keys I handed him, 
and thinking that I might feel uncomfortable in 


the hustlin S cowd # e poomte, Be he conveyed me to a | Sn: ake, 


chair in order that I own. 
I turned round to a at the} Frenchmen. They 
had altogether collap: 
“T thought ty I sald that ern ht were hated 
4 a and that they would confiscate all my 


hings. You see ph have confiscated nothing,” 
I se remarked to the Frenchmen, when the 
to the sleeping-car. 


return “I do not think tha 












2D 


I have =e with more polite customs officials 


an ~ 

Out, out ‘” muttered the stouter Frenchman, 
whew 3 evidently in no mood to enter into further 
conversation. 
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THE COST OF A MOMENT’S FOLLY. 


n incident which may serve as an illustration 
“| A of “horse sense’ was witnessed last winter 
by a number of Brooklyn gentlemen who 
were on their way to the railroad-station. When 
within a few yards of the building they noticed a 
large gray horse belonging to a brewer, whose 
stables are in the rear of the depot. It was plain 
that he had escaped from his stall, as the stable- 
man was making vain efforts to catch him. 


He would not be caught. He had stolen a ey 
moments to cut up pranks in the snow; and will 
head up and mane fying. he was throwing the 
snow into the air with ind feet, and snorting 
with delight. 

He was not alone in his coaerees. A beautiful 
Scotch collie petenging to , and no 
doubt the stable friend of the horse, joined in the 
_ » now Jumping at the horse’s mane, and now 

looked for all the world like two 
schoolboys, overflowing with life and spirits, who 
from an overheated class-room aud 

— fw. th< cogereenty to frolic in the snow. 

But the dog’s pleasure was brought to a sudden 
end. The iron-shod heels flew out and met an 
unintentional victim. It was pitiful to hear the 
dog’s moans of cp, 00 as he lay in the snow ten feet 
away. The stableman ran forward carried 

him into the office. Then came the display of 
“horse sense 


The old gray, when = heard the nful yelps, 
instantly Spit in his antics, Peach neck 
extended an almost tou touching the ground, 


er 
walked after the man, and stood motionless while 
mg dog was laid on a blanket in the office; then 
he turned toward the stall. His gait was now as 
if he were drawing a heavy load. He looked 
neither to the right nor to the left, his head was 
lowered, his E. - were slow and heavy. He 
remained perfectly still while the driver put on 
the harness for the day’s toil. A more moving 
or convincing picture of repentance would be 
hard to find. e men who watched him felt sure 
that he was saying to himself: ‘What a fool I was 
to do that! ew minutes of fun have been the 

means of injuring my poor friend. I’m sorry!’ 
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PLENTY TO TALK ABOUT. 


Te who have the speech of many men in 
their ears, and in the course of the day’s 
ordinary doings utter thousands of words, 
may find some sensation of rest and peace in this 
sketch from thé Cleveland Plain Dealer. The 
story also refutes, by the way, that amiable old 
slander, that all women talk more than they 
should. 


High up on the side of Cumberland mountain 
a traveller found a cabin in such a lonely place 
that he wondered how the old mountaineer and 
his wife entertained each other. 

“Do you and your pL. see Many posats here?”’ 

“Scarcely ever see aes y, suh,”’ was his reply. 

“Then you have to pend entirely upon your- 
selves for society ?’ 

“That’s it. t, suh.” 

“And what do you find to talk about?” the 
visitor continued, having noticed that neither was 
inclined to conversation. 

“What do we find, Martha 9” he ceppoeiet tobe to oer. 

“Heaps, I reckon, ” she hen breakfas 
= ready in the morning a says to you to sot ine 

ba coffee and hoe-cake. 

“ es.’ 

“When it’s noon and you are hanging about I 
8a YS. that hoe-cake and co’n coffee is ready.” 

es.’ 

“And when it’s cy I sort o’ jerks my 
head, and you hitches up to sorghum and hoe-cake, 

and wants to know w ny we don’t have bacon. 
Ain’t that talk enough, stranger?” 

“But there are the evenings” ‘ said the traveller. 

“Yes, thar’s the evenings, of co’se, and I says 1 
reckon it will be a fine day to-morrer, and Jeb he 
—— the same ne and we wind up the clock 

go to bed. I don’t reckon we are suffer- 
is to death for As ‘eal of somebody to gab to.” 
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THEY MISSED THE “COLT.” 


T= story which The Companion told not long 
ago of the old woman who lost her son of 
seventy, and remarked to her aged husband 
that she had never expected that they could 
“raise that child, anyway,” is matched by one 
which the late Mrs. Ulysses Grant used to tell, 
and which the New York Times repeats. 


When the Grant family was in camp in the 
Adirondacks, during General Grant’s first term 
as a ent, “wy rant had some trouble wih 
the Fine ide recommended a woman 
who lived a little — down the lake. Mrs. Grant 
engaged her. Two days afterward she saw the 
washerwoman paddling to toward the shore in a 
Th with a heap of snowy linen piled in front 


“Less’n a year ago,” said the woman, »bpologet: 
ically, “I wouldn’t had to ’a’ used the 
brung it by the —_ But one day he jes’ got colic 
or something, and rolled over on the grass and 
died. My, how we miss that colt! We’d had him 
for twenty years.” 
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AN AIR-TIGHT FIT. 


rs. Jennings and her city cousin were ex- 
M changing news of their old school friends. 
“How about Lucy Morse?’ asked the 
cousin. “Has she kept on growing fatter and 
fatter?” 


“Well, all I’ll say is this,” said Mrs. Jennings. 
“Annie Fall told me last Bs that when Lucy 
sent home from Nashua, ere she was nursin 
her uncle, to - yr a silk waist made, Annie re 
ized she hadn rt -* measures ; and then she 
remembered tha ast time Lucy was there 
she stood u) +! the 5 f air-tight stove, and Annie 
remarked to erself) the resemblance between 
’em. And she took the measure of that air-tight, 
_ cut in a mite for the waist line,—’bout as much 

a knife marks warm molasses candy,—and 
made the waist accordingly, sent it on, and Lucy 
wrote back it was an elegant fit.” 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Tweed, Obi, Seine, jpaeny. North, Oder, 
East, Grand, Main, Tomb igbee, Tyne, "James, 
Dee, Oran Ohio. ATkaiisas, Platte, 

Cumberland; White Nelson, Red 

2. Browning, Reading, Sadina ‘ite, blu- 
ing, greening, pinking 

8. 1. Cell, I, eiie-cnatialle. 2. Codfish. 

4. Talent, latent; master, stream; breath, 
bather ; parted, depart; dimple, limped capers, 
scrape; enters, resent; arches, searc 
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By Mary 


May: 


hills, 


daffodils, 


of bees 


trees, 





dren play, 


And crown little Doris the Queen of 


May. 


MR A MTS AC ANT ee CE RE ETD Swe Al NNN) 
Tut HGH Se 


F. Butts. 


Now and then comes along such 
a perfect day 
One wishes the month were always 
When winds are spicy upon the 
And gardens are golden with 
When the air is filled with the hum 


In the rosy boughs of the apple- 


And down in the meadow the chil- 
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THE REBELLIOUS TREE. 


By Mary Bell. 


In a very rigid row a eucalyptus tree 
Said it really was too tired to keep on growing! 
It would like to have a change— from the soil to be set free, 
And go where winds would cease a while from blowing! 
So one midsummer night it pulled its roots away, 
And pushed the sidewalk into heaps erratic. 
It had broken ranks at last, and in the morning gray 
It stood alone and planned a life ecstatic. 
Defiant of the breeze that swept the rigid line, 
It would not breathe its resin out, nor rustle; 
Its leaves stood out like quills upon a porcupine, 
While the other trees kept up their ceaseless bustle. 
When the supervisor saw the eucalyptus tree, 
He said, ‘‘O-ho, I soon must find a cutter! 
This self-promoted captain immediately shall be 
From off the sidewalk pushed into the gutter.” 
And then, alas! the tree who broke the rigid row 
Invoked the breeze to help it to retreat; 
But the cutter came at noon, and at sunset, you must know, 
The rebellious tree was lying in the street 


EASY KNOWLEDGE. 


By Arthur Macy. 


How nice ’twould be if knowledge grew 
On bushes, as the berries do. 

Then we could plant our spelling seed, 
And gather all the words we need. 

The sums from off our slates we’d wipe, 
And wait for figures to be ripe ; 

And go into the fields and pick 

Whole bushels of arithmetic. 

Or if we wished to learn Chinese, 


We'd just go out and shake the trees. 

And grammar then, in all the towns, 
Would grow with proper verbs and nouns; 
And in the gardens there would be 

Great bunches of geography ; 

And all the passers-by would stop 

And marvel at the knowledge crop ; 

And I my pen would cease to push, 

And pluck my verses from a bush! 
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THE STUMP VILLAGE. 


By Carroll Watson Rankin. 


“«P'T’'S the horridest thing I ever heard of !’’ 
said Susie, sitting up straight in the 
hammock. 

**Yes,’’ echoed Abbie, ‘ ‘it’s the very 
horridest! To think that Uncle John 
would take our lovely big field away 
from us just for the sake of a cross old 
hooking cow that everybody’s afraid 

of and nobody likes!’’ 

‘*It’s only for one day,’’ said Aunt Fannie, 
looking up from the peas she was shelling, ‘‘and 
you know, dears, there isn’t any other place 
to keep the cow until her owner comes after her. 
It’s too bad, but Mike made a mistake and 
brought her up from the pasture a day too soon.’’ 

“*But one day is so many when you’ve only 
five days left to stay in the country !’’ objected 
Susie, almost tearfully. ‘‘You know mama 
doesn’t like us to play along the roadside. 
Uncle John doesn’t want us running over the 
cabbages, and the only other place there is left 
is the little south field —’’ 

** And there isn’t a thing there,’’ said Abbie, 
‘“but just stamps—old, dried-up stumps!’ 

‘“‘Why!’? cried Aunt Fannie, laying aside her 
work and putting on her big garden hat. ‘Is 
it possible that you poor, abused children have 
never owned a stump village? When I was a 
little girl I used to play all summer long with 
my stump houses. Bring all your littlest china 
dolls and come with me. I’ll show you a beau- 
tiful game. ’’ 

When they had reached the south field, down 





went tall Aunt Fannie on her hands and knees, 
and with a big kitchen knife she began to scrape 
the soft dead wood from the side of an old 
pine stump. When it was all nicely hollowed 
and the bits of soft, pithy wood were thrown 
away, the ground near the stump was scraped 
smooth, sodded with pieces of green moss for a 
lawn, and the inside of the stump, which looked 
really quite like the inside of a house, was 
supplied with rustic furniture made from twigs. 

‘*This is my house and lot,’’ said Aunt 
Fannie, ‘‘but since I haven’t any dolls, I shall 
be obliged to make some poppy people to live in 
my cottage, and to sit on rustic benches under 
the trees I am going to plant.’’ 

“I choose this stump!’’ squealed Susie, 
quickly grasping Aunt Fannie’s idea. ‘‘I’ve 
enough little green acorns to make a lovely fence 
all round my lot, but my house is to be a 
palace. See, it looks just like one, with little 
turrets all round the top.’’ 

“T’m going to have a farm,’’ announced 
Abbie. ‘‘This stump with the spreading roots 
is to be my house because it’s almost hollow 
already, and there’s another little stump behind 
it that’ll make a beautiful barn. I’ll make a 
looking-glass duck-pond in the front yard, and 
all my flower beds shall have tiny pebbles round 
them for borders. But what’ll I do for ducks ?’’ 

‘*White beans make beautiful ducks,’’ said 
Aunt Fannie. ‘‘I used to use speckled ones 
for hens. I’ll give you some of both kinds when 
you’re ready for them.” 





**T know,’’ cried Abbie, darting off, ‘‘ where 
there is some coarse sand that will make the 
nicest graveled walks! I’ll bring enough for 
everybody. I can carry it in my hat.’’ 

“‘Of course we’ll have to have a church and 
a schoolhouse,’’ suggested Aunt Fannie. ‘‘We 
might have a post-office, too.’’ 

**And stores and a public library,’’ added 
Susie, quickly falling in with the idea. ‘‘Why, 
this is going to be the loveliest game we’ve ever 
played, I do believe!’’ 

So, indeed, it proved; for every minute of the 
next five days, except when they were eating or 
sleeping, the two little girls stayed in the 
stumpy south lot, which had, thanks to Aunt 
Fannie, suddenly become the most interesting 
place on Uncle John’s farm. 
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DRAWN BY JOSEPHINE BRUCE 


The stump village grew and grew, until it 
threatened to become a city; tiny winding roads 
and long straight streets were laid out, artificial 
streams with bridges over them made it as 
much as the china dolls’ lives were worth to 
walk in the public park, and Aunt Fannie’s 
poppy people gave wonderful concerts in the 
opera-house, which was made from the very 
biggest stump of all. 

Indeed, so fascinated were the two little city 
girls with their stump village that—would you 
believe it?—they never went back to the big 
green field, with its fringe of beautiful trees and 
its patches of oxeye daisies and black - eyed 
Susans, except for just long enough to say 
good-by to their chattering playfellow, the 
brook. 
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LITTLE JIM. 


By Elizabeth Lincoin Gould. 


arjorie and Frances were hurrying to get 

to the lane before little Jim caught up 

with them; his legs were much shorter 

than theirs, and he was quite a distance behind. 

‘*If we get past the turn of the road, we’re 
all right,’’ said Marjorie. ‘‘Jim’s three years 
younger than I am, and he’s the most awful 
tagger you ever saw. He might just as well go 
to school by the road. I’ve got a secret to tell 
you when we’re ’way in the middle of the lane, 
Frances, where nobody can hear. It’s about a 
party I’m going to have next week.’’ 

‘*O goody!’’ said Frances, looking over her 
shoulder. They passed the turn of the road 
and ran into the grassy lane that led to school 
by a roundabout way. There was no sign of 
little Jim behind them. 

Somehow Marjorie did not feel quite happy, 
after all, when they were in the lane. Frances 
grew impatient for the secret. 

‘*Hurry up and tell me!’ she whispered, 
although there was nobody to hear her. 

‘Oh, ’tisn’t much,’”’ said Marjorie. ‘‘It’s only 
that mother’s going to make a puzzle cake 
with different things in it. I don’t suppose 
Jim could fall off the bridge, do you? It’s 
sort of joggly, you know, and he’s so little and 
fat.’’ 

“*T suppose he could fall off,’’ said Frances, 
“‘but—O Marjorie, look at that great, big, 
dreadful darning-needle on that bush ahead of 
us! You go on that side, if you aren’t afraid.’’ 

“Ow! I am afraid!’’ cried Marjorie, with a 
little shriek. ‘‘ And there are two of them! And 
if we go back now we’ll be late for school!’ 

**Marjorie!’’ called a little, breathless voice, 
and there was a sudden rush of short, fat legs 





that brought Jim close to them. ‘‘What’s the 
matter ?”’ 

**See those two horrid darning-needles !’’ cried 
the two girls together. 

‘*Why, I’ll seare them off,’’ said little Jim. 
Then he picked a long spray of goldenrod, and 
marched ahead of Frances and his sister. 

Two vigorous waves of the goldenrod, and a 
buzzing sound and—the darning-needles were 
gone. 

“T think I’d better walk ahead of you the 
rest of the way,’’ said Jim. Then he marched 
on, holding the spray of goldenrod just as a 
drum-major holds his baton, twirling it in the 
air, and sometimes turning around to face the 
two little girls, and walking backward. 

Marjorie and Frances marched behind, and 
neither of them told him once that he’d better 
be careful, not even when he backed into a 
blackberry bush. 

**How did you know we’d come by the lane ?’’ 
asked Marjorie, just before they reached the end 
where it ran out into the road. ‘‘We didn’t see 
you when we turned in.” 

‘‘Why, you dropped this little piece of paper 
out of your book,’’ said Jim, drawing a slip from 
his pocket. ‘‘I s’posed you did it on purpose.’’ 

His brown eyes looked straight up into her 
blue ones, and Marjorie stooped and straightened 
his collar very gently. 

**T will next time, Jim,” she said. 

‘*That’s all right,” said little Jim, ‘* ’cause 
you might need me to look after you and 
Frances. Mother says that’s what boys are for, 
and then not to tell. Course I sha’n’t tell any- 
body ’bout those darning-needles; you knew 
that, didn’t you ?’’ 
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WASHING THE DISHES, 


By Hannah G. Fernald. 


Our Polly goes a-fishing, be the weather what it may, 
Not less than twice, and often thrice, on every holiday ; 
She always starts right after meals, and singing merrily, 
She fishes and she fishes in her little Soapy Sea. 


She’ll catch the best pink china cups and play that they are trout, 
And when she drops her line again she’ll draw spoon-minnows out; 
The plates, of course, are flounders (so round and flat, you know), 
The kitchen knives are hungry sharks out watching for a foe: 


Each saucepan is a polliwog, with handle for a tail, 

And — ‘“‘ There she blows! ’’— the frying-pan! how very like a whale! 
There’s nothing left— pour out the sea, and put the fish away, 

All high and dry and waiting to be caught another day. 
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CURRENT“ EVENTS 


USSIA AND MANCHURIA.— By a conven- 


tion between Russia and China, signed 
April 8, 1902, Manchuria was declared an 
integral part of China, and Russia agreed to 
evacnate the territory in 18 months, certain 
districts to be restored to China at the end 
of each six months of that period. It was 
expressly stipulated that Niuchwang should be 
evacuated at least at the end of the second six 
months. The close of the second period found 
these conditions unfulfilled, and April 23d 
Russia informed the Chinese government that 
no further steps in the evacuation would be 
taken unless a new agreement was signed. 
As reported from Pekin, Russia required China 
to agree that no more Manchurian ports or 
towns be opened to foreign trade, that no more 
foreign consuls be admitted, and that no for- 
eigners except Russians be employed in the 
public service. The Russian foreign office, 
however, disclaims making such demands, and 
has assured the United States that Russia has 
no intention of interfering with the privileges 
now enjoyed by other nations in Manchuria. 

HE BRITISH Bup@ET.—Mr. Ritchie, Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer, presented his first 
budget, which was also the first peace budget 
for four years, to the House of Commons 
April 23d. He estimated the expenditures 
for 1903-4 at $719,770,000, and the revenue, on 
the existing basis of taxation, at $773,850,000. 
But he proposed to strike off fourpence to 
the pound from the income tax, reducing it 
to eleven pence, and diminishing the income 
from that’ source by about $42,500,000; and 
to abolish the duty on grain, thereby redu- 
cing the revenue by $10,000,000, and leaving 
a working surplus of less than $2,000,000. 
He estimated the cost of the wars in South 
Africa and China of the last four years at 
$1,085,000,000, of which $745,000,000 was 
charged to the capital account, bringing the 
national indebtedness up to the enormous total 
of $3,991,745, 000. 


HE ‘‘MAp MULLAN’’ is making trouble 

again for the British in the Somali Coast 
Protectorate. April 17th the fanatics whom he 
leads almost annihilated a British flying column 
of about 200 men, commanded by Colonel 
Plunkett. A second force, commanded by 
Colonel Cobbe, was extricated from a position of 
great peril by a swift movement by Brigadier- 
General Manning, who routed the Mullah’s 
force after a sharp fight. 

HE PRINCE OF WALEs is president, and 

Arthur Wellesley, Viscount Peel, is chair- 
man of the commission appointed by King 
Edward to represent Great Britain in the ar- 
rangements for the St. Louis Exposition. With 
them are associated 35 others. The Prince of 
Wales will not come to this country, but with 
his associates will promote the representation of 
British interests at the exposition. 

EGRO SUFFRAGE.—The Supreme Court 
IN of the United States, in a case brought by 
Jackson W. Giles, an Alabama colored man, 
to establish his right to register and vote under 
the new constitution of that state, which right, 
he claimed, had been arbitrarily denied him 
and others of his race, has decided, five judges 
concurring, against the petitioner. The ground 
on which the decision is based is that the court 
has no power to interfere in political cases of 
such a nature. 


SS gph yacanan In SANTO DomMINGOo.—Presi- 
''\ dent Vasquez, who became chief executive 
of Santo Domingo last year by overthrowing 
President Jimenez, has been himself deposed 
and driven from the island by a revolution led 
by Gen. Alejandro Wos y Gil, who has become 
president. General Gil was at one time Domin- 
ican consul-general in New York, and was 
president of the republic from 1885 to 1887. 


| see DEATHS.—Alexander Ramsey of 
Minnesota died April 22d, aged 87. He 
was a member of Congress from Pennsylvania, 
1843-1847 ; first territorial Governor of Minnesota ; 
governor of the state, 1859-1863; United States 
Senator, 1863-1875 ; and Sec- 
retary of War, 1879-1881. —— 
Sir Oliver Mowat, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ontario, is dead 
at the age of 83. He was 
premier of Ontario from 1872 
to 1896, the longest continuous 
term as premier ever accorded 
to any man by the people of 





ALEXANDER RAMSEY. 


— Rt. Hon. Robert W. 
Hanbury, president of the British Board of 
Agriculture, died April 27th, aged 58.— 
Bishop Frederick William Taylor, of the Quincy ’ 
Illinois, diocese of the Episcopal Church, died 
April 27th, aged 50.— Prof. Josiah Willard 
Gibbs, professor of mathematical physics at 
Yale, and a scholar of international reputation, 
died April 28th, aged 64. Gov. De Forest 
Richards of Wyoming died April 28th, aged 56, 
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ASTHMA cured to stay cured. Health restored. 
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THE TARRANT CO., 





A Sick Stomach 
An Aching Head 
A Constipated Habit 


are readily corrected by the 
use of Tarrant’s Seltzer 
Aperient. 


50c. & $1.00. 


ists, New York. At druggists or by Mail. 





ve and amusing. H. 





The world-known household remedy for 


Painkiller m= 





diarrhova and all Rroeson — ST 














| Print My Own Cards 


Circulars, per. 5. Larger 
size, $18.3 Money saver. Poe oe printing 
for others. Type-setting easy, rules sent. 
Write for catalog, presses, type, paper, &c., 


to factory. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 





$2.00 OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 
Five Best Selling Articles and Catalog. Exp. Prepaid. 


Weare largest mfrs. of New Pavelites in Aluminum, 
Granite and 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, inten Ill., or Buffalo, N.Y. 





after shaving. 
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Sree. GERHARD MENNE 
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TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expen- 
ses low and. ean ‘be reduced one-aalt by 
working for board. Railroads 
give our graduates immediate 
employment and furnish free 
passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than 
e can fill, and give students chotee. = 
different railroads in many states. Wri 
for Catalogue. We pay railroad/areto _ B- . 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
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The National Game Board .— Best cue shoot! 
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Files and Cleans your 
oy Fe 4 and prevents hang- 
nails. Small, compact. Fits purse 
and ioe 25e. by mail pos: 


layed. New patent ditc! -paid. 
50; 50 2.50. Your dealer, 
BS nathS Sse Pin lee Conn, 
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ity Re and” beautiful. 
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PANSY MANUPACTURING co. 


Little Falls, N.Y. 
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‘Frozen Dainties 


Write for the new edition 
of this famous guide to 
making frozen desserts. It 
is complete and trust- 
worthy, like the 


Triple Motion 
WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 
Freezer 
which it reecomme: 
The White Mountain 


Freezer Co., Dept. H, 
Nashua, N. H. 
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sun Pneee 
Paint 


That’s et Bn 8 
teed for five 


cr a ron tp Co., General Distributers. 


Bend fo for E Book of Paint Knowledge and Advice (free) to 
Patton Paint Co., P. 0. Drawer 218, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 


Erie,where iron, steel, 
labor are cheaper and best, enables ine to furnish a 
TOP NOTCH Steel Range at a clean saving of $10 to$20. 

nd for free catalogues of all styles and sizes, with 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 621 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. 
(Practical STOVE AND RANGE Man.) 


. Absolute Range Perfection||} N¢ 


$10 to $20 
Saved. pine 


For 30 days to the readers of 7he Youth's 
Companion. A Beautiful Imported 56-piece 


or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, or Clock, or 
Watch and many other articles too numerous 
to mention, with an order of 20 lbs. of our 


Ibs. Baking Powder, 45c. a Ib., or an 
assorted order Teas and B. P. 
tion Y. Companion to obtain premium. 


GIVEN 


HINA TEA SET, 


w Crop, 60c. Tea, any kind, or 20 
Must men- 


HE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO 
1 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 








Freight paid, gant 





north of 
the Ten- 


Your money re- 
funded after six 
months’ trial if 


better than others. ZR. superior location on 
freightsand skilled 


hout reservoir, for city, town or country use, 























For gotnine eat pleasure and use- 
fulness selec’ 


THE Le ROY. 


rials and experience: 
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in., 26 om, and 23 — Variety of i grr 
and equipments. Prices, with stand igh- 
class es and coaster brake, $22.50 and 
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ward: Sold everywhere enterprisin, 
dealers. Write us if not where py, in your E town, 
Inquiries gladly venpenaed to and cotalegue oon sent free, 


Bicycle Dept., JOHN R. KEIM, Buffalo, N.Y. 











The Charm of Perfect Health 


is of the greatest that Nature gs 
Sostow, w. It comes Ae Ay who obey her 
laws. Nature s food is grain—and fruit. 


“fjalta“Dita 


+ is whole wheat npreguated with barley malt, 
seasoned with salt, thoroughly cooked, til 
flaked, toasted to nut-brown crispness. 
makes a delightful, appetizing, satisfying meal 
—morning, noon, ni Delicious when served 
with fresh luscious ~4 


No Work, no heat; 
Just cream—then eat. 


oe BO ikages, telling how to secure a 
$350.00 Kim! bell Plano end other articles free. 


Malta-Vita Pure Food Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S. A. 








Resinol Soap 


Best for scalp; best for toilet, bath, 
nursery. A derivative of the famous skin 
ointment —Resinol. Sold everywhere. 
Sample Free. 

RESINOL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 
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THERE ARE TWO KINDS OF 


Table Cutlery. 


The Best has this Mark on Label. 
The Cheap Stuff has not. 
Nothing more surely marks good 
breeding than a well-appointed table, 
especially the cutlery. 
**GOODELL 
IS GOOD.’’ 
























Never Slips 
or Tears 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S.A 


WARRANTED = 
Sample pair, 


Patent Sustained by U. S. Court of Appeals 


EVERY PAIR 





25 cents. 





by mail, 
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HE COMPOSITE FrxLIPrIno. — A scientific 
investigation of extraordinary interest is 
about to be undertaken in the Philippines, 
under the direction of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Ethnologists aver that the various tribes 
in those islands represent a mixture of the 
blood of all the races and varieties of mankind. 
The white, the black and the brown have each 
contributed a share. In the combination of 
bloods are found the Negrito, the Papuan and 
the African; the Malay and the Polynesian; 
the Chinese, the Japanese and the Cambodian ; 
the Hamite, the Semite and the Aryan; the 
Caucasian, and even, in a slight degree, the 
American Indian. The proposed research into 
the origin and development of this blending of 
races involves a study of habits, relies, prehis- 
toric remains, triba! legends and occupations. 
HOTOGRAPHING WITH NATURE’S 
LEensEs.—A crystalline lens taken from 
the eye of a bullock has been found especially 
useful, says Prof. W. 
F. Watson, for photo- 
graphing objects which 
are too small for the 
common camera lens 
and yet too large for 
ordinary photomicrog- 
raphy. Good photo- 
graphs of insects have 
been made with such a 
lens, but the manipula- 
tion is difficult. Even the composite eye of a 
beetle, which in some species consists of as 
many as 25,000 separate lenses, each producing 
an independent image, can be used for making 
photographs which are curious rather than use- 
ful. A few such images are shown herewith. 
They raise the question: *‘ What does the beetle 
gain by having thousands of images of the 
same thing projected on its retina ?’’ 
IGHT AND POWER FROM THE SAME 
WireEs.—Prof. Frederick Bedell has in- 
vented a composite transmission system for 
electric currents whereby light, requiring a 
high frequency, and power demanding low 
frequencies, the one employing a single, the 
other a polyphase system, may be obtained 
from the same system of distributing wires. 
The transmission system is applicable for either 
direct or alternating currents. When employed 
simultaneously for lighting and for running 
motors, the motor loads may fluctuate to the 
extent of operating the circuit-breakers on 
the polyphase generators without affecting the 
lighting system. ‘The method also lends itself, 
says Professor Thurston of Cornell, to simul- 
taneous operation of are and incandescent lamps. 
HE AIR OVER FoRESTS.—When a balloon 
passes over a forest it descends, and ballast 
must be thrown out to keep it up. This is 
explained by Professor Mouillefert of the French 
National Agricultural College of Grignon, as 
being due to the existence above every forest of 
a prism of cool, moist air, produced by the 
abundant transpiration of the trees, and extend- 
ing to a height of from 3,000 to 5,000 feet above 
the treetops. Professor Mouillefert also says 
that while forests drain the soil underneath 
them, they keep the upper layer, to a depth of 
four or five inches, moist. 


OTANY IN THE ‘‘DEsERT.’’— The Car- 
negie. Institution has located its ‘‘ Desert 
Botanical Laboratory’’ on the shoulder of a 
mountain two miles west of Tucson, Arizona. 
The Tucson Chamber of Commerce has given 
the site, and will install a water-supply and an 
electric plant for the laboratory. The object of 
the undertaking is to study the plants charac- 
teristic of arid regions. The mountain on 
which the laboratory is to stand and the adjoin- 
ing mesas possess a splendid representation of 
these forms of vegetation. Proposed sites in 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Chi- 
huahua and Sonora were examined before the 
location was finally chosen. 
ow Brrps ARE KILLED FoR Hats.— 
According to Mr. W. E. D. Seott of 
Princeton University, there is special cruelty 
in the manner of killing birds in Florida for 
use on women’s hats. The huntsmen take 
advantage of the devotion of the parent birds to 
their young by lying in wait near the nests, 
before the young birds are able to fly, knowing 
that their cries will bring back the parents 
again and again, in spite of the disturbance 
made by the slaughterers. With Flobert rifles 
the devoted birds are picked off at a distance of 
only 10 or 12 feet. 





RINTING AND TYPEWRITING.—By means 

of a new system of printing called ‘‘calli- 
typy,’’ the ordinary typewriting-machine can 
be employed for making the matrix from which 
printing types are cast. By special devices the 
difficulty of bringing the ends of the lines into 
vertical adjustment and of making corrections 
has, it is asserted, been successfully overcome. 








100 S22NFS 2 cents. 


= different and genuine. Only one 


each person. Japan; India; 
many other Countries. England 
Stamp Co., 27 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





A LAST RESORT. 
PURE FOOD SHOULD BE THE FIRST. 


When the human machine goes wrong it’s ten 
to one that the trouble began with the stomach, 
and can therefore be removed by the use of 
proper food. A lady well known in Bristol, On- 
tario County, N. Y., tells of the experience she 
had curing her only child by the use of scientific 
food: ** My little daughter, the only child and for 
that reason doubly dear, inherited nervous dys- 
pepsia. We tried all kinds of remedies and soft 
foods. At last, when patience was about ex- 
hausted and the child’s condition had grown so 
bad the whole family was aroused, we tried 
Grape-Nuts. 

“A friend recommended the food as one which 
her own delicate children had grown strong upon, 
so I purchased a box—as alast resort. Ina very 
short time a marked change in both health and 
disposition was seen. What made our case easy 
was that she liked it at once, and its crisp, nutty 
flavor has made it an immediate favorite with the 
most fastidious in our family. 

“Its use seems to be thoroughly established in 
western New York, where many friends use it 
regularly. I have noticed its fine effects upon the 
intellects as well as the bodies of those who use 
it. We owe it much.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 








The American School of Correspondence 
offers by mail the following 
courses in 


ENGINEERING 


The instruction being under the super- 
vision of members of the faculty of 
Armour Institute of Technology. 


COURSES IN 


Electrical, Mechanical, Civil, Locomo- 
tive, Stationary, Marine and Sanitary 
Engineering; Architecture, Navigation, 
Refrigeration, Mechanical and Perspec- 
tive Drawing, Sheet Metal Work, Tele- 
phony, Telegraphy, Textile Manufactur- 
ing; also 40 shott Engineering Courses. 


in addition to their regular instruction 
papers, students in full Engineering Courses 
arefurnishedatechnical Reference Library 
(in ten volumes), as a help in their studies. 


American School of Correspondence 
at 


Armour Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, Ill. 

















Memo. for to-day. 


Buy that Propuytactic Tootu 
Brusu that you intended to 
get yesterday. 

Always sold in a yellow box. At all dealers. Adult 


size, 35c. Children’s (two sizes), %c. Send for book, 
“ Tooth Truths,” mail free. 


Florence Mfg. Co.,159 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 











BASEMAN’S 
Gloves. 


Buckskin, Horsehide, etc. 
We make the only genuine 
Buckskin Baseman’s Glove 
made in the United States. 
Every ball-player ought to try 
the “ID & M” goods. They’re 
not too expensive, but they 
wear like iron. 
Ask Dealers for the “D & M.”" 
Our Illustrated Catalogue 
is ready. Send for it. 


Draper & Maynard Co., 
Plymouth, N. H. 








One Year’s Music Free 


_We will ship a Cornish Piano or a Cor- 
nish Organ anywhere upon the distinct 
understanding that if it is not entirely as 
represented after 
twelve months’ 
use, we will take it 
back and pay car- 
riage both ways— 


This is the 
CORNISH PLAN 


Our large souve- 
nir catalogue ex- = 
plains our unique 
method fully—it will be sent free to any- 
body upon request. With the catalogue 
we present four embossed pianos in min- 
iature—the most costly advertisement ever 
offered to the public. Write to-day. 


ruaxos $155 axv vr onoans $25 anv vr 
CORNISH CO., Washington, N. J. 











We will send any bicycle to any address with the un. 





Gerstanding and ment that you can give it 10 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL and if you do not find it easier run- 
, hand st ~, better finished and equipped 
more up to date and higher grade than any bicycle 
you can buy elsewhere at 85.00 to 815.00 more money, youcan 
return it to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
Buys our new HIGH GRADE i903 

10 95 NEWTON BICYCLE, which we guar- 

] antee stron; easier riding, better 
equipped; better frame, wheels, hubs and bearings 
than - can pet in pay other aoe for less than 820.00. 
OUR 1903 NAPOLEON BICYCLE is priced at 
about ONE-HALF the lowest price asked by others. 
For Free Bicycle Catalogue, hundreds of price surprises 
n bicycles and supplies, our Free Trial and Guarantee 
Proposition and our Most Astonishing Offer, mention | 


andena vo SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., siicago. 

















Don’t use soap for your cleaning. 


GOLD DUST 


is more convenient, cheaper and better than Soap 


at any price. 
and injures nothing. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago. New York. Boston. St. Louis. 
Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 


It softens hard water, lessens labor 





San Francisco. Baltimore. Montreal. 











Every fixture adjust- able toany place needed. 
Noth ng comes in con- tact w ith spine. One 
DELIGHT WAIST FORMER on every eup- 
porter, and one extra former FREE to every lady 
sending 25c. mts Wanted. Pat.in U. S. and Canada. 


Delight Specialty Co., 172 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


ONLY U. S. LETTERED 
FINGERBOARD. 











For Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or Violin. 

You can learn without a teacher. Saves you $5 in 
music lessons. Attachable to any instrument. Any 
of our Catalogues FREE. Old Violins, No. #; 
Guitars, Mandolins, Ete., No. 43; Band Instruments, 
No. 51; Talking Machines, No. A. THE RUDOLPH 
WURLITZER CO., 122 E. 4th St., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Wipols LAS 








SHOES P opal 


UNION MADE 
W. L. Douglas makes and sells 
more men’s Goodyear Welt (Hand- 
Sewed Process) shoes than any other 
manufacturer In the world. 


$25,000 REWARD 


will be paid to any one who 
can disprove this statement. 

Because W. L. Douglas is 
the largest manufacturer he 
can buy cheaper and pro- 


duce his shoes at a lower 
cost than other concerns, 
which enables him to sell 
shoes for $3.50 and 83.00 
equal in every way to those 
sold elsewhere for $4 and 85. 


The Douglas secret process 
of tanning bottom soles pro- 
duces absolutely pure leath- 
er; more flexible, and will wear longer than 
-~ other tannage in the world. 
he sales have more than doubled the past four 
years, which proves its superiority. Why not 
give W. L. Douglas shoes a trial and save money ? 
Notice Increase f 1899 Sales: ss err et 
in Business: 1 1902 Sales: ®5,024,340.00 
A gain of 2,820,456.79 in Four Years. 
W. L. DOUGLAS $4.00 CILT EDCE LINE, 
Worth $6.00 Compared with Other Makes. 
The best imported and American leathers, Heyl’s 
Patent Calf, Enamel, Box Calf, Calf, Vici Kid, Corona 
Colt, and National Kangaroo. Fast Color Eyelets. 
C ti « The genuine have W. L. DOUGLAS 
au on s name and price stamped on bottom. 
Shoes by mail, 25c. extra. Ilus. Catalogue free. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 
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Perfect 
Food 
Means 
Perfect 
Health 


Perfect health 
means bright, 
sparkling eyes, 
a clear com- 
plexion, a 
sweet breath, 
sound white 
teeth, an active 
brain and a 
sym metrical 
body. 
























Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 
is a perfect food because it is — in itself for the perfect 
nourishment of the whole body. (Read thatstatement again.) 
SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT IS MADE IN THE 
MOST HYGIENIC Foop LABORATORY IN THE WORLD. 
The wheat is thoroughly cooked and spun out into porous 
shreds and is, therefore, naturally light and short without the 
use of yeast, baking powders, fats or chemicals of any kind. 
It is crisp and compels the teeth to perform their natural 
exercise. This means perfect digestion, perfect health and 
immediate relief from constipation. Sold by all Grocers. 
Send for “ The Vital Question *’ (Cook Book, 
illustrated in colors) FREE. Address 


The Natural Food Co., Niagara Faille, N.¥. 


Hires 


Rootbeer 


gives 


Vitality 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
secribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and alt additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SUMMER HYGIENE. 


UR faces are again turned 
summerward. Among the 
many pleasant thoughts that 

the season brings is this one: that 

summer is, for all who will avail 
themselves ofits opportunities, the 
season for physical regeneration. 

Some may be inclined to exclaim, 
“Oh, yes, that is all very well for 
the rich, with their country places, 
their yachts, their sports and their leisure; but 
what about the rest of us, who can only snatch a 
week or two from the heat and turmoil of work in 
@ great city?” It is to such, and not to the idle 
rich, that these words are addressed. 

A great many people who have to work in towns 
through the summer have made a sort of suicidal 
motto of the phrase, “toiling in a hot city”; and 
they persuade themselves that each day neces- 
sarily means physical loss of ground. They also 
draw the further deduction that those more fortu- 
nate people who fill the summer boarding-houses 
all over the land are thereby literally coining 
health. 

Now this is an unfortunate state of mind—one 
which, in the first place, tends directly to induce 
ill health, and in the second place is due to mis- 
apprehension. Summer in the city has one great 
advantage in common with summer in the country: 
life, if one will, may be lived practically in the 
open air. All windows can be opened and, except 
during driving thunder-storms, may be kept open 
the twenty-four hours round for months ata time. 
City fresh air, to be sure, is not so delicious as 
country or seaside fresh air, but it is infinitely 
better than anything that can be found in closed 
rooms. 

At night, during the very hot spells, beds can 
be placed so near the windows that to all intents 
the occupant sleeps out-of-doors. Tables for the 
light, cool summer meals can also be placed in 
the open windows, and in fact, with awnings to 
protect from the hottest glare of the sun, most of 
life can go on in the open air. 

There is another great advantage for the city 
dweller that seldom receives fair mention. It is 
the great city markets, not the country and moun- 
tain resorts, that are supplied with the choicest of 
the summer products. Excepting at the. more 
expensive hotels, it is certain that, while those 
who must spend the summer in town are enjoying 
cheaply the best of vegetables and the finest of 
fruit, many of their envied brothers in country 
boarding-houses are eating canned stuff and 
seeing no fresh fruit but berries. If you must 
stay in town, live on your roof or in your open 
windows, breathe deep, eat wisely, and waste no 
vigor in envy. 
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THE MISREPRESENTED OWL. 


ike many solemn-faced people, the owl is mis- 
understood. The superstitious have slandered 
him, and his sour, academic visage has alienated 
him in the popular mind from birds of light and 
song. In the Nineteenth Century and After, Mr. 
R. Bosworth Smith defends him from the charges 
of the ignorant and the frivolous. These are two 
anecdotes which Mr. Smith records from his per 
sonal experience: 

“While the female brown owl is sitting, the male 
bird usually keeps watch on an adjoinin® tree, 
ready to do battle for her and hers against. all 
comers. Many years ago, in the parish of Stafford, 
| was swarming up an elm-tree toward a large 
hole which seemed likely to contain some treasure. 
When I was a few feet up I felt a heavy blow in 
the middle of my back, as if my companion had 
thrown a clod of hard earth atme. Turninground, 
I saw a brown owl fly back to his post in an 
adjoining tree, whence he had made his descent 
upon me. I continued my climb, and the same 
attack was delivered with even greater force a 
second and a third time. In the hollow, which at 
last I reached, I found the wife sitting in undis- 
turbed repose above her young, and the husband, 
having, I suppose, sufficiently delivered his soul 
by his three charges, and thinking that there was 
nothing further to be done, and that no harm was 
meant, now looked on as calmly as his wife. 

“Owls, I believe, always pair for life, and their 
affection for one another is at least as marked as 
that for their young. Some years later I was 
tapping with my climbing-stick another elm-tree 
in this same field, three hundred yards away, 
expecting to see a jackdaw scuttle out of his 
hiding-place. Instead of that, a brown owl slowly 
poked its solemn-looking head out of the hole, and 
remained there, looking down upon me with its 
big, mournful, dreamy eyes. 

“T climbed the tree. The owl did not stir an inch. 
I lifted it gently out. Owls, as I have said, are 
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| always thin, not much else than feathers; but this 
| one, from its weight, seemed to be feathers, and 
| nothing else at all. Its eyes slowly gazed; it 
| turned over on its side, and died in my hand. 1 
| blew its fluffy feathers apart to see if I could 
unravel the mystery of its death. There was one 
tiny shot-hole in its skull, and on inquiry I found 
that some few weeks before a boy, anxious, like 
others of his kind, to ‘kill something,’ had fired 
at a big brown owl which had come lumbering out 
of an ivy-tree, its winter resting-place. The bird 
had quivered as he struck it, but had not fallen to 
the ground, and, escaping for the time, had evi- 
dently been dying by inches ever since in the 
hollow in which I had found it; while her mate, 
faithful unto death, had kept her supplied with 
mice and rats, several of which, quite recently 
killed, I found in the nest or stored in the hedge 
below.” 
e ¢ 


ONE LESSON. 


ig = man has a chance to succeed if he works 

long enough and hard enough. A writer in 
Everybody's Magazine says that this is especially 
true of agents of life-insurance, and that he, the 
vice-president of a large company, often tells his 
agents that there are only three reasons that can 
stand in the way of large success: First, laziness ; 
second, wrong methods; third, working with a 
wrong class of people. In nineteen cases out of 
twenty the first reason will cover the ground. He 
says that in his own experience he learned how to 
make use of his failures. 


I investigated them so exhaustively and with so 
little: mercy for myself that I began to have a 
superstition that | was bound never to fail twice 
in exactly the same way. I would say, “That 
form of failure shall not hit me again.” 

Thus there was among my friends a man whom 
I felt certain I could assure. He had come into a 

income, he was laying up pothing ne spent 
is money readily, he adored his fami ly and he 
had always liked my advice. “He will keep,” I 
thought, “till some ‘off week,’ and then I will get 
him in about fifteen minutes for a ten-thousand- 
dollar endowment policy.” When the anticipated 
dry week finally came, I called on him and was 
go ng to carry him at first assault. 

“Why in the world, my dear fellow, didn’t you 
come in last week?” he said. “Day before yes- 
terday an old friend of mine, who has just gone 
into the business, came along, and yesterday I 
took out a ten-thousand-dollar endowment.” 

The lesson was too full of chagrin for me to find 
any possible excuse for my tardiness. From that 
time forward 1 think I have never allowed an 
opportune time for beginning business to slip 
away if I could help it. 
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UNMITIGATED SEVERITY. 


pos Wilkins was the gentlest minister the 
church of Cranford Center had ever known. 
It was apparently as difficult for him to lose his 
temper as for many of his parish to keep theirs. 
One day one of the deacons went to him with a 
complaint about the boy who had been appren- 
ticed to the deacon to learn the carpenter’s trade. 


“He’s so aay and ungrateful, added to every- 
thing else,” said the deacon at the end of a lon 
list of grievances, “that I’ve lost my patience, an 
I’m afraid to talk to him for fear ‘I shall display 
anger. Now I want you to speak to him severely, 
parson—very severely.” 

“T will, deacon,” said the minister, “I will cer- 
tainly speak to him with great severity.” A few 
days afterward he received a call from the appren- 


tice. 

“Now, my boy,” said the minister, laying a calm 
hand on the graceless youngster’s shoulder, “I 
have heard from the g deacon of the things 
you have been doing and your neglect of your 
renee work, and I wish to say that I think you 

ave been doing very poorly ; that if you persist 
in this course of action I shall forced”’— here 
the minister assumed the air of one administering 
a rebuke almost too stern to be endured —“to 
lower my opinion of you; to lower it considerably, 
my boy.” 

® © 


SINGERS AND CROAKERS. 


he extent to which the agricultural portions 

of the middle West are now supplied with 
modern conveniences may be inferred from the 
story which follows: There came a ring at the 
telephone in a farmhouse in northern Indiana 
one day last summer, and the farmer himself 
responded. 


“Hello!” he said. 

“Hello!” said the voice at the other end of the 
wire. “Can you furnish me a bass singer for 
to-morrow night?” 

“A bass singer? Why, yes, I reckon so,” 
answered the farmer, laughing. “What do you 
want one for?” 

“Because the one we’ve had up to now is sick. 
What would be your terms?” 

“Well, I usually furnish ’em by the dozen. I 
won’t charge you anything for one. How do you 
want him sent?” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“Who do you think you’re talkin’ to?” 

“Tsn’t this the Indianapolis opera-house ?” 

“No. This is the Barataria frog farm.” 
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STIMULATED HIS IMAGINATION. 


he mother of the three boys had noticed that 

when they slept in the same room they were 
a long time going to sleep. A little investigation 
brought out the reason. 


| “John,” she said, “what kept you boys awake 
so long last night?” 

“Bob was te ling us stories,’’ he replied. 

“But I heard him saying, ‘Boys, I wish you 
wouldn’t bother me, I want to go to sleep!’ ” 

“Yes,” admitted John. “When he’d told us one 
story we’d get out of bed and run round the room 
awhile. Then we would crawl in again and put our 
cold feet against his back, and keep them there 
till he told us another.” 

Years afterward “Bob” became a famous lec- 
turer and story-teller, and that, possibly, is the 
way he got his start. 
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NOT TO BE ENCOURAGED. 


A scientist says that “if the earth was flattened 
the sea would be two miles deep all over the 
world.” The Kansas City Journal declares that 
upon reading this an Oklahoma editor printed the 
following: 
If ony man is cone flattening out the earth, 


shoot him on the spot. There’s a whole lot of us 
in Oklahoma who can’t swim. 








For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adr. 
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Dental Schoo! of Harvard University, 


STON, MASS. 








35th Year begins October ist. Instruction is given 
throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 
clinies and practical exercises uniformly distributed. 
Its infirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth 
and insertion of artificial teeth. For pamphlet address, 


DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
288 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


Tires 


Sterlin 98 
Fonetuns $3 

Proof Tires PerPair 
are the best made, Con- 
structed on puncture 
proof lines. No solution 
in them, Guaranteed for 
One Year. Complete 
catalog of tires from $2.00 per pair up, sent FREE. 
Delaware Rubber Co. 643 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Send for big Catalog. 
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ECONOMICAL 
HOUSEKEEPERS 


USE 


Walter Baker’s 


Cocoa nd Chocolate 


Because they yield the 
MOST and BEST FOR 
THE MONEY. 

They can be depended 
upon to produce uniform 
results. You don’t have to 
experiment with them to find 
out what they will do. 









A book of Choice Recipes 
(80 pages), sent free, will 
tell you how to use them to 
the best advantage. 


TRADE-MARK, 


WALTER BAKER é CO., Ltd. 


EsTABLISHED 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
40 Highest Awards in Europe and America. 

















Time and 
Photography 


Time is one of the most 

important factors of 
Photography. There- 
fore in every Poco 
Camera special atten- 
tion is devoted to the 
lens and shutter. 


Poco 


cameras are likewise equipped 
with every practical device for 
the higher achievements in 
— making in which the 
oco has alwaysexcelled. For 
the best of photographic knowl- 
edge read the Poco book for 1903. 
Your dealer will give you one or 
we will mail it free. 


ROCHESTER CAMERA AND SUPPLY CO. 
504 Poco St. Rochester N. Y. 
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OLD ELSIE. 


: By Mary A. Gillette. 


ld Elsie lives in twilight dim ; 
So blind she cannot read or sew; 
So lame she scarce about can go 
To keep her house in trim. 





Her garden and her apple-trees, 
Her tiny cot, her pension small, 
Her living are, her little all; 
She’s well content with these. 
To grieve and fret is not her way; 
Her face is ever toward the light. 
She blesses God that she has sight 
To tell the night from day. 
And when the sun shines bright and clear 
She dimly sees the children go 
Their ways to school; has learned to know 
Each voice, and holds it dear. 


She counts it as her happy lot 
That school, with all its life and stir 
And merry din,—such joy to her,— 
Should be so near her cot. 
All through her long and lonesome day 
Her sharpened sense is set to hear 
Each sound of joy or pain or fear 
That floats across the way. 
And when recess or noontime sets 
The joyous children free to play, 
She, at her window, glad as they, 
Old age and loss forgets. 
While yet the sun is high, she creeps 
Adown the cellar stairs, to bring 
Red apples for her offering, 
And high the basket heaps. 


The clock has struck the hour of four. 

She listens till the first glad shout 

Shall tell her that the school is out, 
Then opens wide her door. 


“Catch who catch can,” she cries aloud, 
“But see that no one goes without!” 
And throws her apples all about 
Among the happy crowd. 


Such running, scrambling, wrestling then, 
Such strife that each may have his right! 
Old Elsie’s face is all alight; 

She laughs and laughs again. 
“Thanks!” “Thanks!” a:score of voices call. 
“Thanks!” “Thanks!” the echoing hills repeat. 
“Good night!” “Good night!” in cadence sweet 

The benedictions fall. 

When all have gone their separate ways 

She lifts her happy face in love 

To the blue heavens that bend above. 
“God bless us all!” she prays. 


® © 


A HOUSEMAID IN GERMANY. 


By Rachel Carew. 


t a wage of five dollars a month, a house- 

maid in Germany performs cheerfully and 

civilly any number of services not expected 
of her better-paid sister in America. 

Of an evening the young lady daughter of the 
house wishes to go to a play or concert, and 
lacks company — male escort is not allowed 
without a chaperon. In this emergency the 
neat little housemaid is called to the rescue, and 
tying a handkerchief over her head, she escorts 
her Fréulein to the door of the theater. The 
young lady sits through the performance in soli- 
tary dignity, and when it is over she finds 
Mariechen, the maid, waiting to accompany her 
home. 

Do mistress or daughter wish to make pur- 
chases at market or bazaar, from which articles 
are not easily sent home, Mariechen puts on a 
clean white apron, with an enormous bow, a 
little kerchief over her shoulders, her neat, 
braid-bound head uncovered, and crooking her 
elbow through the handle of her large basket, 
trots along with a beaming smile, a pace or two 
behind her Herrschaft. 

Except on her Sunday afternoon out, once a 
fortnight, Mariechen is never seen in toilet 
more pretentious than the above-mentioned. 
Even in the coldest winter weather, for her 
short flights to the neighboring shops, the 
shoulder shawl, promoted to a head-covering, 
is all the change of attire that meets the eye. 

On her Sunday out, Mariechen consoles her- 
self for her fortnight’s simplicity. I have a 
vision of her which I shall not soon forget, in a 
vivid purple gown, a corpulent boa of chicken 
feathers dyed a deep rose-color, and a ‘‘picture 
hat’’ languishing under a load of glass currants. 

In spite of a high tax, Munich swarms with 
well-to-do dogs, and not the least of Mariechen’s 
duties is the care of these family pets, with 
which she is usually on very good terms. 

Bosco, a ‘‘tassel’’ poodle, needing the air, she 
takes him to market on his chain, along with 
her big basket. Sometimes it is Bosco and 
Bubi leashed together with a chain to lead both. 
Convolutions of poodle, tassels, chains, market- 
baskets and old women are frequent, which 
Mariechen accepts and disentangles with un- 
ruffled composure. : 

Once, on a certain very cold day, I saw her 
excited because Bubi, a deep-furred Spitz, sitting 
on a mat for ten minutes outside the apothe- 
cary’s, was found to be frozen tight to the mat 
when he tried to rise. 

On the stairs of any apartment-house early in 
the morning you will find somebody’s Méidchen 
on her knees, rubbing down the steps with wax, 
woolen cloths, or soap and water, according to 
the day of the week. She will stop her work 
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and greet you with a cheery ‘‘Griiss Gott !”’ as 
you pass. 

Should a visiting dog arrive and embroider 
her clean stairs with the muddy pattern of his 
feet, she will patiently fetch another tub of 
water and wipe away the unwelcome decoration, 
with the unfailing ‘‘Griiss Gott ! ’’ forthcoming 
for everybody, all over again. Her stairs done, 
Mariechen devotes half an hour to brushing her 
master’s trousers, blacking the family array of 
boots, and beating the dust out of the service- 
able serge petticoat of the gnd’ Frau. In our 
land, in the same class of society, the petticoat 
would be of silk, with ruffles, but the owner 
would brush it herself. 

Mariechen, if she pride herself on her good 
manners, addresses you in the third person, 
and on bills, letters, invitations and the like 
you find yourself of much more distinguished 
origin than you supposed. 

A little dressmaker, constructing a silk gown 
for me at the modest price of three dollars and 
a half, begs my ‘‘ High-born Excellence to grant 
the favor of a trying-on, to her devoted servant, 
Louisa F.’’ 

People, high and low, are very polite to each 
other. We bow to our neighbors at table, fore 
and aft, as we sit down to a meal, and at its 
conclusion. 

A gentleman holds his hat in his hand while 
he buys a postage-stamp of the girl in the 
tobacconist’s. Should he happen to share your 
bench in a public park, he will lift his hat on 
arrival and departure. Cabby, on the box, 
stands up to salute the crown prince as he canters 
past, and the heir to the throne answers with 
as much dignity and decorum as he would show 
to his own father. Ladies always give ‘‘Good 
day!’’ on entering and leaving a shop. Even 
the electric-car conductor finds time to greet you 
civilly as you descend. 

This courtesy is very soothing to ruffled feel- 
ings and tired nerves, and smooths many a sharp 
corner on one’s way. 

® © 


“FINE WRITING.” 


f the reading of the following “composition,” 

written by a girl in one of our publie schools, 
will keep other young ladies—and young gentle- 
men—from writing affectedly, the New York 
Evening Post will have done a real service in 
publishing it. It is hard to write really fine 
English, but it is not hard to avoid this false 
kind of “fine’’ English. 


The teacher had asked the class to write on 
“My Best Day in Vacation,” a simple subject, 
which she thought, justly enough, should suggest 
to each pupil some interesting —— experi- 
ence. is is what the young y wrote who 
had not learned the beauty of vag og 

“What can be more enjoyable than happiness 
after sorrow ? y more appreciative than 
something unex ? Such was the pleasure 
that I have entitled ‘My Best Day in Vacation.’ 
It had come upon me suddenly. I was to have 
ot y so my friends said when they saw me. 

think I am tarrying on my way, therefore I 
had best state some facts of the day. I had risen 
early that morning and was ready the first. It 
was not long after the entire company was ready. 
We had started forth with a joy mingled with 
past sorrow, and ere long reached the spot where 
we enjoyed, and of which I now strive to relate. 
My privilege being limited, 


in the eyes of others, but forget not that 1 am in 
bonds and must cease. It is sufficient to say I 


have enjoyed. But, again, is there such a thing | % 


as thorough ‘bliss’? Nay, nay.” 
® © 


LEARNING THE WILDERNESS. 


Scotchwoman, Mrs. Anne Grant, visited 
Albany before the Revolution, and in her 


recently published papers is to be found an inter- | 2 
esting account of the young men of that day as | % 


she saw them engaged in exploring the wilderness. 


It is inconceivable how well these your 
travellers, taught by their Indian friends an 
the experimental knowledge of their fathers, 
understand every soil and its productions. A 
boy of twelve years would astonish you with 
his accurate knowledge of 
—_ and their relation to the soil and to each 


r. 

“Here,” says the boy, “is a wood of red oak; 
when it is grubbed up this will be loam and 
sand, and will make Indian-corn ground. 
This chestnut wood unds with strawberries, 
and is the very best soil for wheat. ‘The poplar 
wood yonder is not worth clearing; the soil is 
always wet and cold. There is a hickory wood 
where the soil is — rich and deep, and does 
not run out; such and such plants, that dye blue 
or orange, grow under it.” 


Or) & 


THE MONKEY AND HIS MONEY. 


story told of a monkey by L. Beatrice 

Thompson goes to show that the familiar 
proverb relating to “the fool and his money” 
can be said as well of the monkey as of the fool. 
Here is the story: 


One day recently a little girl offered a po of 
bun to a monkey, who accepted it readily, but, 
oddly enough, at the same time he presented her 
with a penny as if he were paying for the 
bun. The child took the penny, delighted with 
her unexpected present; but the monkey was 
sorrow-stricken when he realized what he had 
done. He had lost a novel plaything, which he 
had probably snatched from the teasing hand of 
a visitor. 

The incident must have been due to the 
instinct of imitation, causing the monkey to hold 
out its hand with something in it, just repeating 
the action of the child. 


y I must cease to| ® 
write any more. My description may seem vague | ? 


lants, their prop- | x 
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ADVERTISED 
BY ITS FRIENDS 












EAT HE rapid extension of the sale of the New 
ies Companion Sewing Machine into every state 

4 and territory is largely due to the recommenda- 
tions of those having the Machine in use. If you 
would know more of this superb Machine, send for a 
Descriptive Booklet. This shows how we are able to 
supply readers of The Youth’s Companion with a 
High-Grade, Warranted 
Sewing Machine at a large 
saving in price. 






Each is fitted with Ball Bearings, also a full Set of 


Attachments, Needles, etc. We can furnish the Box- 
Top at $19.00, the Drop-Head at $21.75, and the 
Parlor Cabinet at $24.75, delivered free at any rail- 
road freight station in New England. 


Co ae Sag ae ee ee, 


A Happy Piece of Fortune. 


The NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE ordered from you some 
few weeks ago has been received and tested. I feel that it is due you that I 
say that it exceeds all my expectations concerning it. I regard it as one of 
the happiest pieces of fortune in my experience that | was moved to send 
for it. I shall rejoice to recommend it to any one, and you are free to use 
my testimony in any manner that you may desire.—Mrs. Edward E. 
Bacon, Old Saybrook, Conn. 





Beyond Our Expectations. 


The NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE which I ordered some 
time ago arrived in due season. Would have written before, but thought I 
would wait and give it atrial. It is much beyond expectations of all the 
family, and has proved itself capable of doing any kind of sewing, and 
doing it nicely. It looks as well and sews as well as a $65 machine.—Elsie 
Carpenter, Gilmore City, Ia. 


In Use Nine Years. 


I am much pleased with my NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE, 
which I purchased nearly nine years ago. Would not take $40.00 for it if 
I could not get another. I find it just as recommended.—Mrs. J. B. Hum- 
phrey, Washburn, Me. 

Thoroughly Pleased. 

I wish to say how thoroughly I am pleased with the NEW COMPANION. 
Although I have been using a high-priced machine previous to buying this 
one, I find that your machine is its equal in every respect, and is in some 
ways superior. This is probably an old story to you, but I feel that it is 
justice to the machine to write it. Hoping that many others may enjoy its 
good qualities, I am, Mrs. A. K. Taylor, Baltimore, Md. 


Send for a Descriptive Booklet. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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RUMFORD |i 
= BAKING ie 
POWDER |maeom 








RUMFORD 
8A KING 


Quality has been, is and always will be the 
first consideration. In buying Rumford 
you get the most wholesome and nutritious 
Baking Powder, and save money, too. 

















Try a 
Sandwich 


Not the old standby made with bread, 
but the new sandwich made with a 


Toasted Butter 
Cracker. 


Use whatever filling you like,—ham, egg, chicken, cheese,— the 
flavor and crispness of the cracker used in place of bread gives a 
combination as delicious as it is new and novel. If you get into the 
way of having Toasted Butters in the house you’ll 
use them in many ways, adding variety to the bill of 
fare and bringing health to the family. The most 
economical cracker on the market. 


25 Cts. 4 forte) 100. 


The largest box of Crackers in your grocer’s store. 
CARTWRIGHT-BORDEN CO., Worcester, Mass. 


























































{= is possible to mix up chemicals and water in such 
proportion that to one not an expert the compound 
would taste like vanilla, but such a compound is both 
unsafe and unsatisfactory to use. It ‘‘ bakes out’’ in 
cooking, and leaves your food flavorless. Not so with 
Baker’s Vanilla. It may cost a few cents more, but 
you use less of it, get a pure fruit flavor, and it is 
cheapest in the end. It comes by asking. 


BAKER EXTRACT. COMPANY. 















With all Unlike 
the real 
Aroma Coffee, 


_ —the refresh- this is Bene- 
ing, rich flavor ficial to the 
of genuine cof- Health. 
ico—but not ¢ All the Family 


berry of real ion I 
coffee in it. sated sak Soca 
Made in Five 

Minutes. 3 
Send 15 cts. and your 
Grocer’s name 

for full-sized 2-Quart Pack- 

age of Minute tine and 


Delicious to the 
taste. 


Wholesome, 
Nutritious, T onic. 


Joe 
trial packages of Mi At Your GROCER’S; or 


inute P ° 
Tapioca and Minute Malted Fi) write for trial package. 
Cereal Coffee ; also ‘Minute ? ¢ Address, 


Man” Recipe Book, tell- . 
ing all pod these three Whitman Grocery Co., 


. F, 
Orange, Mass. 








@amm Order $10 Worth 


of our Standard Goods: Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet 
Preparations, Flavoring Extracts, Tea, Coffee, etc. (69 different kinds 
of Groceries to choose from), and receive, Free, Your Choice 
of many valuable Premiums. By ordering our Standard Goods 


You Get the Profits “c.cr;" in a handsome Present, 


which is sent at once with the Goods. On all Cash Orders you may select, as an addi- 
tional Present, an Extra Dollar’s worth of Goods, Free. Your Money Returned if Goods and 
Premium are not satisfactory or as represented. Goods Guaranteed Strictly Pure. 





This is a Sample $10 Assortment. Changes made to suit. 





21 bars Laundry Soap, at .06 $1.05. 1 box Taleum Powder $ .35. 
5 pkgs. Washing Powder . .50. 1 bottle Vanilla Extract . . .30. 
1 pkg. (2 Ibs.) Lace Starch. .25. - Lemon ° x 
5 bars Floating Soap, at .07 — .35. 25. 


1 “ Ginger e002 
1 bar Scouring Soap .. . .10. 81bs. Finest Tea,at.60 . . 1.80 
1 box Complexion Soap . 60. Your choice of English 





























Silver Table Spoons GIVEN AWAY 


> 





























Half-Dozen Tablespoons; best silver plate on white metal. Retail at 
$1.75. Given for Forty Coupons, or Two Coupons and $1.00. 

Half-Dozen Teaspoons; same pattern, same plate. Retail at $1.00. 
Given for Twenty-five Coupons, or Two Coupons and 50 Cents. 

















1 “ Buttermilk Soap 2%. Breakfast, Formosa 
1 “ Oatmeal Soap 2. Oolong, Black, or Mixed 
1 “ Glycerine Soap -25. (green and black). 
1 “ Medicated Soap .. .2%. t1ib. Finest Coffee ..... 40. 
2 Shaving Sticks,at.10 . . .2. Lbox BallBluing .... . 10. * 
1 jar Cole Cream : » a 3.™ peeves Sem ee * 
1 bottle Toot je ° 2%. 10:3 . Pi o~< a : — , 
1 7° Smelling Salts . | ‘a. 1°" Metal Polish. >: (25. Our own blend of best private grown varieties. You can 
1 * BayR a6 . ae — 7: ~ 4 
1 box Witeh Hazel Saive > ‘25. Total #10.00. get none better, so why not buy Union Club and get some 
: ‘ eet Are i itien iiietinee anid first-class silverware FREE. 
a . ’ a 8 to our rellab y. it - - P ° P 
eck ee Vole } cantile Agencies, ‘ Puritan “Trust €o. Ask your grocer. A Coupon in every can; save it. Send for list of 100 premiums. 
. self f. a of Boston, or any of our customers. ddress. 
yourself for your trouble. The Stentasd Soa Works Dept. CHARLES G. LINCOLN & COMPANY, 
Send for Handsome 64-page —— Soe 6 Successors to Lincoln, Seyms & Company. HARTFORD, CONN. 
Catalogue of nearly 250 Premiums. Premium Show-Rooms 12 and 14 Canal Street 
"imac tionesttee elecmamaammal + oonneeee oe + oneeee 00004 40 0064: 


CRYSTAL 
BLUE. 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 
laces and goods that are : 
worn and faded. 


“ ~ Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 
YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. 


000066) aneeeee 
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SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BOTTLES 
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ASTE 


Polishes quickest, with most brilliant black 
luster. Makes old stoves look like new. Noth- 
ing so easy. Large package. 

MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF “RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 

















